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life policy very properly rest content in the knowledge that they 
are “covered” and that some provision is made for their depend- 
ants. Very few are aware of the many ‘ways in which this 


attractive form of “‘ negotiable security” can be put to work. 


United Kingdom Provident policies are playing a useful part in the 


tomato growing industry. Several of our members have obtained 
JES advances to enable them to enter the industry on their own 
account and to purchase small plots of land ‘on which to build green- 
houses. In one particular case the original area of glass has been: 
_ extended over three times. Most of the running expenses are incurred 
out of season when no income is being received, and it is then that our 
policies help to provide temporary finance until the income from the 
new year’s crop is available. — . ; 
Other actual cases in which life assurance is playing a significant 
part in personal and business affairs are described in Your Policies 


at Work. Wewill gladly send you a copy. 
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a = State of the Union 


ROBERT. “MeKENZIE on- oe Scottish relations: after 250 years 


> 


REMEMBER beige Bipiece “when I first came to Britain 


Scotland. In Canadian thinking (and I suspect this applies in 
_—®© other parts of the Commonwealth, too) Scotland looms nearly 
: _as large as England. I expected, somehow, that the English would 
s be very conscious that they were members of a working partnership 
with the Scots. I had expected them to be aware of Scotland rather 
- in the way that English-speaking Canadians are bound to be aware 
~ of their French-speaking partners in Canada. ae 
- In fact, I found that the English take Scotland for granted, 
rather as if it were a large (and rather eccentric) northern county 
of England. i have since realised that it is really a kind of compli- 
_ ment to be “taken for granted’ by an Englishman; it means that 
he has accepted you as part of the scheme of things, as part, that 
__ is, of his scheme of things. But it did not surprise me to discover 
that the Scots tend to find this attitude somewhat exasperating. | 
a There is another, more important, reason why Anglo-Scottish 
_ relations are not a major political issue. It is simply that the Union, 
_ 250 years old, has worked very well indeed. It is certainly not a 
_ perfect union; the Scots, at least, give much thought to its modifi- 
cation and improvement, as I discovered again on a recent visit to 
_ Scotland. But there are, none the less, few such political unions 
_ which have survived so long or worked so well. 
ros The Union of 1707 was preceded by an exceedingly long ay 
tempestuous courtship. Fitfully, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, England and Scotland had drawn together in amity. But 
n the fourteenth through the sixteenth centuries they lived in a 
of armed truce that was repeatedly disrupted by outright 
ict. The first great step toward lasting union came, of course, 
603 with the accession of a Scottish King to the throne of 


’ 


from Canada thirteen years ago, by the English attitude to» 


ee gemes I. But, even after this regal ee the govern- 


mental systems of the two countries remained separate and distinct, 
except during the enforced experiment in complete unification 
when Cromwell conquered Scotland in 1651-52. With . the 
Restoration, the experiment was terminated, although it had 
lasted long enough to convince many reluctant Scots that there 
were decisive advantages to unification. None the less it took half 
a century more of discussion, negotiation, and intermittent fighting 
to bring the project to fruition. “s 

The Treaty of 1707 provided for a complete union, incorpor- 
ating the two kingdoms in one with a single parliament; on this the 
English had insisted, despite the widespread Scottish preference 
for some form of federation. In return, the Scots won their basic 
object, as it was put in Article IV of the treaty: ‘full Freedom of 
Intercourse and Navigation’, in the United Kingdom and the 
Plantations. The biggest problem had been to reach agreement on 


Scottish representation in the united parliament. It was finally - 


decided that 45 Scottish M.P.s should join England’s 513 and 
that Scottish peers should annually elect 16 of their number to 
join the 190 English peers in the Lords. This may seem ungene- 
rous. Scotland’s population was estimated at one-fifth that of 
England; yet it was to have less than one-tenth as many representa- 


tives in the unified parliament. But this was long before the days of 


“one man, one vote’ and no doubt both sides had in mind that 
England, a far richer country, would be contributing forty times 
more revenue to their joint exchequer. 

Perhaps the most surprisirig feature of the treaty was the provi- 
sion which permitted the Scots to retain their own judicial system; 
in addition, special legislation provided that England and Scotland 
should each retain its own national church. Great Britain, then, 
became one state with two state-churches and two systems of law. 
It is possible to argue that it would have been preferable if the 


6 


; my ~s 
© amion nae also Briled for a 
ment. But for diplomatic and military reasons ' 
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the: English were eager to 
ensure the strength of the new state; and to get what they wanted they 


_ were prepared to make fairly generous economic concessions and to 
_ recognise the distinctive Scottish institutions in the fields of law and 


religion. 
It is not possible to examine the working of the union across the 


ee subsequent two and a half centuries. But, in brief, I think one can 


fault the English for their indifference, over long periods, to Scottish 


susceptibilities. One illustration will suffice: during the first forty 


years of union, a Secretary of State was usually in charge of Scottish 
affairs. But this arrangement was then dropped and the post of Secre- 


tary for Scotland was not established until 1885. During most of the 
intervening 140 years Scottish affairs were usually handled by the 
"Home Secretary with the advice and assistance of the Lord Advocate, 
the Chief Scottish Law Officer. 

In 1885, the same year in which the post of Scottish Secretary was 
established, Scottish representation was raised in the Commons to 
72, a figure which at-last fairly reflected the relative size of Scotland’s 
population. Since these important developments seventy years ago, the. 
arrangements for the government of Scotland have changed out of all 
recognition. It is my own impression, however, that most Englishmen 
(even most of those who specialise in the study of government) have 
paid little attention to what has been happening; they are often there- 
fore ill equipped to understand even well-informed Scottish criticisms 
of the present arrangements. 


The British Government and Scottish Affairs 

There are now no less than seven members of the British Govern- 
ment who are exclusively concerned with Scottish affairs. They are 
the Secretary of State for Scotland (as he has been known since 1926), 
a Minister of State (who spends most of his time in Scotland), three 
Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State, the Lord Advocate and the 
Solicitor General for Scotland. The Secretary of State ‘is directlye 
responsible to parliament for four exclusively Scottish departments 
(with their headquarters in Edinburgh); they deal with Agriculture, 
Education, Health, and Home Office Affairs in Scotland. In addition, 


_the Secretary of State shares responsibility with several other Cabinet. 
_ Ministers for the administration of certain services (for example, the 


scheduling of development areas) which are dealt with on a national 
basis. The Secretary of State also has a general responsibility to present 


Scotland’s economic needs to the Government and to inform the people . 


of Scotland of decisions taken with respect to Scottish affairs, There 


_are‘a number of advisory panels and voluntary bodies which are con- 


sulted and offer advice to the Secretary of State, \ 

In all, there has been a striking devolution of responsibility for Scot- 
_ tish affairs to Ministers and departments which can devote their full 
_ attention to them. But even more remarkable is the change, since the 
"beginning of the century, in the way in which legislation affecting 
_ Scotland is dealt with in parliament. Every bill which deals exclusively 
(or even mainly) with Scotland is referred for second reading (that is, 
for debate on its general principles) and for detailed committee discus- 
sion to a special standing committee. It is commonly known as the 
Scottish Grand ‘Committee. In a sense (admittedly, a limited sense), 
this is a kind of ‘ parliament within a parliament’; and, so far as I am 
aware, it has no exact parallel elsewhere. All Scottish M.P.s (there are 


at present 71) are. members; in addition from 10-15 M.P.s for English _ 


constituencies may be added to ensure that the party balance in the 
Scottish Grand Committee reflects the balance of parties in the House 
_of Commons. _ 

Parliament has moved warily i in devolving unique powers on the Scot- 


_ tish Grand Committee. It could sweep away these powers of the com- 


mittee in a way that no federal parliament could emasculate a state or 


_ provincial legislature. For this and other reasons it is unlikely that the 
existence of the Scottish Grand Committee will, in itself, eliminate the 


demand in some quarters for a separate Scottish parliament., Yet there 


is no doubt in my mind that the present ingenious arrangement has, 


with all its faults, much to recommend it. Scottish M.P.s have elaborate 
opportunity to ventilate their views on purely Scottish affairs; and they 
achieve this without losing their considerable influence on the decisions 
of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. 

The .proposal to set up a separate Scottish parliament has had a 
strange history. Irish agitation for Home Rule in the late nineteenth 


century helped to stimulate a mild equivalent demand in Scotland. 


Between 1892 and 1928 fifteen bills were introduced to provide a 


° Pa eB, Mace Se peer us 0 ee eee 


| Aga) 
intention to introduce governmen 


‘vague dissatisfaction on thepart of one of the partner 
hae on been a remarkably successful | union.—Home 


aside in the rush of events in those years. Ramsay 

another abortive proposal in 1929, suggesting tha 

would appoint a Royal Commission to examine th 
At present three parties, none with the slightest pr 


office, are pledged to set up a separate parliament for Sc Xt and: the 


Liberals, the Scottish Nationalists, and the Communists. The Scottish — 
Convention has tried since the war to organise a popular mass ‘move- — 
ment; they claimed indeed to have secured 2 000,000 signatures to their 
petition. But the voters appear more ready to sign such petitions than © 
to vote for candidates who are pledged to implement their demands. 
No Scottish Nationalist has come near to cee election ; at sac of 
the four post-war general elections, =~ = 
Yet it is perfectly clear that the idea of Scottish jegntanaee of some 
sort is by no means dead. The events at the annual conference of the 
Scottish Labour Party (which took place when I was recently in Scot- 
land) will illustrate what I mean. Last year the conference had instructed 
its executive to ‘examine all the economic and constitutional issues 
involved in the proposal to. establish a separate Scottish parliament’ — 
The executive did so and reported to this year’s conference that the 


‘economic arguments were overwhelmingly against the proposal. 


But the party conference refused to endorse its executive’s recom- — 


“mendations; they were unwilling, as one speaker from the floor put. = | ie 


“to slam the door on this important issue ’, Another speaker added, ‘ we 
want some say-so about policy in Scotland as well as about the way 
policy is carried out’. The Scottish Labour Party's divided mind is a 


- fair reflection of the mood of Scotland today. A majority of those who 
_ have seriously studied the issue are, I Suspect, against it. ‘Yet there is — 
dissatisfaction both with Scotland’s economic condition and with the — 


present system of administration. Hence the reluctance to ‘slam the 
door’ on the idea of a Scottish parliament; hence the Pressure, too, for 
the less drastic proposal that there should be even greater administrative ~ 
devolution. The Scottish T.U.C.,-for example, urged at its recent 
conference that there should be a Scottish Board of Trade and a 
Department of Labour. : 
For myself I suspect that ae existence of a Scottisi legislature 
would in no significant respect modify Scotland’s sense of grievance. — 
I base this remark largely on my knowledge of the operation of federal- 
ism in my own country of origin, Canada. The Maritime Provinces of 


‘Canada, including incidentally Nova Scotia, all have their own separate 
legislatures. But they also have a somewhat lower standard of living 


than the bigger, richer, more highly industrialised provinces like Ontario. 
So they nurse, as they have nursed since confederation, a more or less 


_explicit sense of grievance against the bigger provinces which inevitably. 


have a louder voice in the affairs of the Federal Parliament. —_— 

-I am aware, none the less, that this argument will not seem conclusive 
to the advocates of a Scottish parliament. It is conceivable that they 
may in the future be able to show—although they cannot do so at 
present—that there is an overwhelming demand for a separate Scottish 
parliament, perhaps on the pattern of Northern Ireland, It is equally 
possible that the overworked parliament at Westminster may at some 
future date be willing or even soeet to devolve some of i its aati : 
responsibilities. 


No Clear Demaad ioe eradasncabil Change Uta 7 

In either contingency, I have no doubt that this further drastic : 
modification could be made to the terms of the Treaty of Union with- — 
out placing a serious strain on Anglo-Scottish relations, Meanwhile there _ 
is no immediate prospect of any major change. The English appear to — 
be not in the least interested: The Scots are vaguely unhappy; but, after 
discussing this issue with a number of them both at Westminster and — 
in Scotland, it is my opinion that there is no clear or urgent demand — 
for fundamental change in the relationship between the two pte sh 
of the Union. — 

Exactly 250 years ago today,* one of the burghers ot the handsome 
city of Edinburgh wrote in a letter to an English friend: e first tune 
of our musick bells this day was “ Why should I be S: 
ding Day”’. There is still this undertone of sadness, : 
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The Peaceful Use of Nuclear Power in Europe 


By C. L. 


HERE is no doubt that from the moment the Queen opened 

the atomic power station at Calder Hall last October a changed 

emphasis came into all discussions about the peaceful uses of 

nuclear energy. The name Calder Hall has gone round 
the world. You hear it, in various different pronunciations, wherever 
business men and engineers discuss nuclear power. In Paris a few 
weeks ago I heard it in restaurants and even in the streets. It is the 
centre of attraction at the British stand at the Hanover Fair now being 
held. Because Britain 
has shown that» an 
electric power station 
fuelled by uranium is 
no longer a prestige 
stunt but a commer- 
cial proposition. The 
emphasis now is on 
engineering and eco- 
nomics. The physicist 
and the chemist have, 
as far as the immedi- 
ate: production of 
power is concerned, 
done their work and 
are .off on further 
lines of research. 

The cost of power 
is naturally an impor- 
tant factor in influen- 
cing governments and 
engineering organisa- 
tions about the future 
plans. The question 
is no longer: Can it 
be done? but instead: : 
What will it cost? Sir 
Christopher Hinton, 
chief of the Industrial 
Group of the Atomic 
Energy Authority, 
attempted to answer 
this in a notable paper 
delivered a few weeks ago in Stockholm. This paper, the most impor- 
tant, in my opinion, since the Geneva Conference was held in 1955, 
does not appear to have attracted much attention in this country, It 
seems to me to be of the greatest importance because in it Sir Christo- 
pher, extrapolating from known data, prophesied that electrical power 
from the atom will cost by 1990—in only just over thirty years’ time— 
about a third of a penny per unit sent out from the power station. At 
the same time he calculates that electrical power from coal will cost 
well over twice as much, The actual figures are 0.32 of a penny for 
nuclear power and 0.82 of a penny for coal-produced power. 

It would be easy to dismiss this as a guess, But Sir Christopher 
Hinton was delivering a scientific paper to the Royal Swedish Academy 
of Engineering Sciences: his forecast was a reasoned one based on facts 
and figures, and is not regarded as unduly optimistic but rather as con- 
servative. Let me go over some of the arguments used in this paper to 
see how Sir Christopher arrives at these rather astonishing figures. 

The first thing he did was to analyse the cost per unit of electrical 
power derived from nuclear energy, based on figures for the first Central 
Electricity Authority stations now being built, the stations that will 
certainly be delivering power into the grid by 1960-61. The total cost 
comes out at two-thirds of a penny per unit. Of this, 65 per cent. 
arises from the capital charges. This is a much greater proportion of 
the whole than the capital charges for a coal-fired power station, The 
comparable figure for this type of station is only 25 per cent. 

If almost two-thirds of the cost of electricity from nuclear energy is 
wrapped up in capital charges, then obviously it is these that are the 


Design for a new atomic power station which is being built for the Central Electricity Authority on 
the banks of the Severn at Berkeley, Gloucestershire 
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most important to reduce if the cost of nuclear power is to come down. 
So Sir Christopher examines this at length. First he gives figures and 
graphs to show how the capital costs of steam power and of oil engines 
have come down, Can it be argued that the capital costs of nuclear 
power will come down in the same way? He says that it can, for he 
shows that the chief factor is the rise in the top temperatures of the 
steam. The efficiency of any engine relying on heat energy depends 
directly on the difference in temperature in the working substance— 
whether this is steam, 
or a gas used to 
remove heat from a 
nuclear reactor. The 
higher you make the 
top temperature—and 
the lower you make 
the lower temperature, 
though this is of neg- 
ligible practical im- 
portance in the argu- 
ment—the more effi- 
cient is the use of the 
heat. 

Sir Christopher 
Hinton does not use 
physicist’s arguments, 
however: he draws 
his conclusions from 
hard facts, The result, 
he shows, is that, as 
efficiencies have gone 
up’ by the raising of 
the top temperature 
of the steam, so the 
capital costs have 
come down. (To make 
the argument valid 
the cost per horse- 
power has been ad- 
justed to suit the 
change in the value of 
money over the years.) 
The next stage in the argument is to see what has already happened in 
the way of raising the top temperatures in nuclear reactors and what can 
happen in the future. If the top temperature is raised the capital cost 
should go down, by analogy with what has already happened with steam 
power. 

Consider what has already happened. The big reactor at Harwell, 
the one called BEPO, was cooled by air. The outlet temperature of 
this was 90 degrees Centigrade. In the reactors at the plutonium 
factory at Windscale, also cooled by air, the gas temperature was 
intended to reach 211 degrees Centigrade, but is in fact nearly 250 
degrees. At Calder Hall, cooled by carbon dioxide, the upper tempera- 
ture is 336 degrees, and in the first of the C.E.A. atomic power stations 
this top temperature is to be 380 degrees. So we have in about a dozen 
years a progression from 90 degrees to 380 degrees. 

I said that in the Windscale reactors the upper temperature was 
planned as 211 degrees but is more nearly 250 degrees: in other words, 
we have achieved more than we set out to do. This is a characteristic 
of planning nuclear establishments, and Sir Christopher Hinton made 
a special point of this in his lecture. The passage was quoted verbatim 
by a Swedish representative at the recent O.E.E.C. conference in Paris 
and will, I feel sure, be quoted often in the future. Sir Christopher 
made the point that all other engineering technologies had advanced 
on the basis of their failures, not their successes. Bridges that collapsed, 
boilers that blew up, the turbo-alternators that failed, all taught us 
more than the bridges and boilers and turbines that succeeded. But in 
the world of nuclear energy this cannot be allowed. There is the under- 


. ae also be perhaps some hazards to the s 
= Consequently; in the field of atomic energy, in Sir Christopher’s words, _ 


to a reactor w 


“the most daring progress must be made under conditions of the most 
: “Giringent conservatism ’. 
different in many respects from any other sort of engineering. If I 
“may paraphrase Sir Christopher: you-must have daring because you are 
going in for something never yet achieved by anyone. Without this 
daring there would be no progress, Yet, because of the special nature 
of reactor technology, in that strongly radioactive materials are involved, 


De; _ you must still play safe. Nobody should be allowed to forget that our — 


British nuclear scientists and engineers have achieved just this para- 
-_doxical combination of daring and safety. We lead the world and yet 
there has never been a single. case of radiation illness since we first 
started to build Harwell in 1946. 


_ Achievement Outstripping Anticipation 
It is this unprecedented attitude that led to such things as a forecast 
of 211 degrees for the upper temperature of the Windscale reactors and 
a subsequent achievement of something considerably higher. In general 
we can take it for granted that-any estimate of future achievement is 
_ likely to be less than what we achieve. For instance, in the White Paper 
of 1955 in which Britain’s plan for nuclear power was put forward, it 
_ was inticipated that by 1965 up to 2,000 megawatts of power would be 
produced by nuclear energy, yet by the time Calder Hall was opened 
we knew that this figure had been doubled without any increase in the 
number of power stations, and we know now that by building only a 
few extra power stations the figure is intended to be up to 6,000 mega- 

watts by 1965, three times what was forecast only two years ago. 

What of the prospects for a further rise in temperature of the cooling 
substance? A nuclear reactor is a structure in which a mass of uranium, 


_. whether natural uranium or enriched uranium, or other fissile material 


such as plutonium, undergoes nuclear fission. As each atony splits it 
shoots its parts through the surrounding material and this catastrophic 
_ passage of fission products through the surroundings causes heat. It is 
this heat that is removed in order to make steam to drive turbo- 
alternators to generate electricity. 
So, to remove the heat, some sort of fluid must be circulated through 
the reactor: a fluid called the ‘coolant’ because, as it removes the 
heat, it cools the fuel. It is the upper temperature of this coolant that is 


_ the chimneys and is lost. At Calder Hall a much higher temperature is 


ES, * achieved by using carbon dioxide as coolant. For one thing carbon 


dioxide is less likely to react with the graphite moderator than oxygen 
_+ in the air, and less likely to react with the uranium fuel at high tempera- 
tures. For another thing, the carbon dioxide is compressed under a 
pressure of seven atmospheres. So there are more molecules per cubic 
inch to take away heat from the surroundings. If the pressure could 
bé increased still more, a much better heat transfer could be achieved. 
The limit to this pressure—remembering that we have to play safe—is 
the thickness of the steel container. At Calder Hall this was-made of 
steel two inches thick and the sections were welded together on the spot, 
every inch of weld being examined by X-rays to check its integrity; and 
from what was learned we now ‘know that steel three inches thick and 


“sures of certainly ten atmospheres to be used. So the gas would be a 
more efficient coolant, and the reactor could be allowed to go faster and 
raise the temperature of the fuel. This would mean a rise in the upper 


upper temperature could be raised. 
the metal used to enclose the uranium rods, to ‘ can” them as they say. 


_ At Windscale the canning was done with aluminium. But this alloys 
itself with uranium. So at Windscale a non-reactive layer had to be put 


between the uranium and the can. But it was realised that there were 


_ conditions under which this protecting layer might break down. So for 
- more powerful reactors, such as those at Calder Hall, another canning 
metal was looked for. It turned out to be a magnesium alloy, con- 
taining among other elements a small quantity of beryllium. But the 
- melting point of magnesium is 650 degrees Centigrade. So it is con- 
_ sidered that the maximum permissible ‘can’ temperature is about 


475 degrees, and the cooling-gas temperature would be considerably 
____ below this. To get over this limitation, the next likely canning material 


will be the much more unusual metal beryllium, which melts at 1,300 


el degrees, does not form compounds with uranium, and does not react 


» 


ar country and prem: So 


This condition makes nuclear engineering . 


likely fall in capital’cost is being shown at the Hanover Fair. 


stations is about twice this figure. © “e 


important. At Windscale the coolant is air, and this hot air goes out of 


even more could be safely welded. Such an increase would allow pres- 


temperature of the coolant gas. Here we have one way in which the 


But the cooling gas is not the only thing to be considered, There is 


Bailey and his companion did not adopt quite these 


infers that i in the fe the upper gas temperature can be 

The raising of the upper temperature of the coolant gas 
only important factor i in the reduction of capital costs, but it 
important single factor. I need not go now into other fac 
to say that Sir Christopher has dealt with them as well. His chart 


before, the figure arrived at for 1990 is 0.32 of a penny per 
out from the power station, The comparable cost today from. coal. 


All the arguments apply to graphite-moderated gas-cooled reactors, 
the sort some people dismissed at one time as uneconomic and out-of- 
date. The only other nuclear power stations of any size in Europe are 
those being built at Marcoule in France and they too use graphite- 
moderated gas-cooled reactors. Sir Christopher’s arguments | are taken — 3 


from our experience with large land-based power stations under con- 


ditions in Britain. The basic argument still applies to all countries” 
everywhere, but in Europe there are other factors to be considered. 

To get some of these discussed the Organisation for Europeans” 
Economic Co-operation arranged a conference in Paris in April. Some — i 
400 delegates, chiefly business men and engineers, attended this Little 
Geneva, to hear not about nuclear fission but about the practical applica- 
tions of it today. The British speakers made a strong impression: they __ 
knew what they were talking about; they had oes to says they = 


_ said it crisply and clearly. 


Let me give an example of one or two other factors in the economics a9 
of nuclear power stations as discussed in Paris by Mr. J. A. Jukes, the a 
economic adviser to the Atomic Energy Authority. Accepting the Hinton 
analysis which shows how much of the cost of electricity from nuclear 
energy depends on capital costs, Mr. Jukes showed that the rate of 
interest on money would be an influencing factor on the choice of a type _ 
of reactor. Interest rates in Europe range from about 3 per cent. in 


Portugal to about 7 per cent. in Italy. Mr. Jukes calculated that power — 


from the atom in Europe would at present be rather more than it isin 
Britain—not much more, but more. He also showed that in two countries ~ 
with similar economic situations the paradoxical situation could arise — ; 
that, because of a difference in rates of interest, a nuclear power pro- 
gramme could be economic in one of them and not in the other. — : 


Emphasis « on Economics. and Engineering _ ae PF i 
_ The present emphasis, you can see, is on economics and engineering, 
and knowledge of this is spreading at: enormous speed throughout — 
Europe. In twenty years’ time Europe will be producing only just over 
half the coal she needs. Another source of power is urgently needed 
because power decides the standard of living of the people. The recent 
Paris conference shows that responsible men are aware of the urgency - 
and in the subsequent development, co-operation with Britain, as Mr. - 
Huet of the General Council of O.E.E.C. said, is necessary. In this 
co-operation the emphasis will be not on any type of nuclear novelty, 
however exciting, but on proved hard facts about. the production of 
useful electrical Powe ataie Service . : 


In No Passport to Tibet (Hart-Davis, 25s.) Lieutenant-Colonel F. M. a 


Bailey has made a book out of the -diary he kept during a six months 
exploration of south-eastern Tibet in 1913, in company with Captain | 


H, T. Morshead, who made the topographical observations, The object — 
of the expedition was to map completely unknown territory for the 1 
Survey of India, and above all to settle the problem of the course of the | .- 
Tsangpo river; it called for courage, endurance, skill and enterprise of a — 
nature which no innocent exploration would demand today, with the 
enormous changes in methods of travel and ‘communication which modern = Oy 
techniques have provided; both in atmosphere, and even with a pete “. 
of the people described, we are back with Rudyard Kipling’s Kim where — 
distances are measured by counting paces on a false Buddhist rosary tals: 
surveying instruments are hidden inside a prayer wheel, ‘Though Colonel 


almost completely off the land and by their wits while th ed 
Europe’s geographical knowledge of the world. The book - eal 
written, but the details must chiefly appeal to those interested in th 
‘minutiae of the geography, population, and fauna of the borders between — 
Asuant and fibet. Ih, Wess. io eases ea eee : 
famous blue poppy (meconopsis | y Baileyi) 
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sais a es i a . By MARQUIS CHILDS: 


\'6 his remarks a at the time re he presented Prtsidect Eisen- | 

y hower’s seventy-two billion dollar budget to the Congress, the 
President’s Secretary of the Treasury, George M. Humphrey, 
touched off a violent debate still in progress*. Mr. Humphrey 

Ped that if Federal spending was not cut we would have a depression 


which he said the executive branch of the Government had been unable 
to trim. The President himself, in the aftermath of Mr. Humphrey’s 
remarks; took more or less the same line. The Democrats were angered 
_ by this approach, To them it seemed the Republican Administration 
wanted to have its cake and eat it, too—that is to say, they wanted to 


come out with a budget providing large-scale spending by the Federal 


_ Later the President defended his budget, but his position has never- 
theless become ambivalent, and this is a handicap in what those close 
to him now report to be his intention to take the issue to the country. 
- One result of the controversy is that the right wing of Mr. Eisenhower’s 
‘own party has taken up the economy cry in a vociferous way. Organisa-_ 


ia 


4 tions such as the United States Chamber of Commerce and right-wing 


} 
_ Government, but at the same time they wanted to talk about economy. 
: 
5 
q 


Republicans like Senator Goldwater of Arizona have denounced the 
so-called spending spree of the Federal Government. Senator Gold- 
water more or less directly attacked the President himself. This 


accentuates the division within the Republican Party between the. 


modern Republicans, with the President as their spokesman, and the 


conservatives who so largely dominate the Congress, This creates a - 


4 

3 

3 

: hazard for the congressional elections of 1958 and the. presidential 
a contest in 1960, and here there is the question of the President’s leader- 
fe, ship. Will he now, for the first time, take a direct and active part in 
4 challenging AG conservatives, or will he do what he has done in the 
| . 

a” 
E 


= 


clause in the Native Laws Amendment Bill. The clause seeks to — 
segregate congregations in urban. areas. ‘From the very outset, | 


a KEEN controversy has arisen in South Africa over the church 


Churches of all Christian denominations, except the Dutch Reformed 
‘Church to which all members of the Government belong, protested 
against what they considered a violation of religious liberty. 

f Yet there were misgivings within the Dutch Reformed Church, whose 
¥ leaders recently had a long discussion with Dr. Verwoerd, the Minister 
_ of Native Affairs, who is responsible for the Bill. At the end of this 
__ discussion, however, it was officially announced that they had no objec- 


» 


‘ tion to the Bill in its present form. But since then the Federal Council - 


of the Dutch Reformed Church has made it clear that this is not the 
_ whole story, and that their statement to Dr. Verwoerd had in publica- 


sa 
; 


points which were published stated that the right to determine how, 
~ when, where, and to whom the Gospel should be proclaimed i is exclu- 
sively in the competence of the Church. The word ‘ where ’, indicating 
where the Gospel should be proclaimed, was left out of the. official state- 
_ ment. Similarly, the Dutch Reformed Church stated that it was the 
ce duty of the State, as the servant of God, to allow full freedom to the 
. Church in the execution of its divine calling. The word ‘ full’ before 
‘d freedom was also left out. 


+ deleted altogether, was this: _ c 


oe When the State lays down provisions which limit ne attendance at 
religious gatherings arranged by the Church, this affects the freedom 
of religion and the sovereignty of the Church; therefore it is to the 


_ that would curl your hair. He seemed to invite Congress to cut a Budget © 


tion been altered and four of their eight points omitted. One of the four - 


One of the other points made by the Federal Council, which was 


benefit of the Church and the State that each a confine itself 


- 


past, ‘that i is, utter the proper words but fail to carry on the contest face. 


to face with those in-Congress whom he might win to his point of view? 
He has always taken a rather text-book approach to the American 
system of divided power, believing, apparently, the executive should 
not intervene directly to persuade the legislature to his position. 

But in the controversy over the Budget Mr. Eisenhower’s legislative 
programme is endangered. The House of Representatives has already 
-made rather heavy cuts in the appropriations for the State Department 
and for the United States Information Agency. It seems, at this point, 
virtually certain that both Senate and House will make sharp reductions 


_ in the amount of foreign aid, four billion four hundred million, which 


the President has requested. He has said that these amounts are essential 
to America’s foreign policy. 

Unfortunately for President Eisenhower, the Republican leaders in 
_ the Congress are either in opposition to much of his programme or they 


are indifferent to it. Senator Knowland of California, Republican leader - 


-in the Senate, has recommended substantial cuts in the foreign aid pro- 
gramme. In the House, while the leadership is not openly opposed to the 
President’s position, it happens again and again that Republicans vote in 


se 7 


a majority against the budgetary requests made by the White House. | 


-Members of Congress returning from their Easter holiday say there . 


is a genuine demand in the country for economy. People are feeling the 
pinch of continually rising prices. They want a tax reduction that will 
give them more money to spend. But at the same time, while they 
talk economy, they continue to urge the spending programmes that each 
particular group happens to approve; since there are few active pressure 
groups supporting foreign spending it is here that the cuts are likely 


to be made, ahd this happens, too, to fit in with what might be described - 


as a neo-isolationist mood evidenced by some members of Congress. 
— At Home and Abroad’ (Home See 


* Broadcast on May 3 


Law ae the Christian Eonsevence in South Africa 
By ee SMITH, B.B.C. 


correspondent in South Africa 


And the Church is called on to warn the State against possible obstruc— 


tion to the carrying out of the Gospel. 
Commenting on this grave statement, Professor Keet, of the Dutch 


Reformed Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch University, said that . 


his'Church had been done a service by the full publication of the state- 
ment of the Federal Council. The principle embodied in Dr. Verwoerd’s 
Bill remained the same. The powers given to him to prohibit church 
services at which non-Europeans might be present conflicted with the 
autonomy of the Church, whatever private assurances the Minister might 
give. The clause, Professor Keet added, was obviously aimed at the 
English Churches, many of whom held mixed services for whites and 
non-whites. But the Afrikaans Churches could not, because they them- 
selves did otherwise, afford to regard with complacency the threat to 
church freedom implicit in this clause. The protest from the Dutch 


Reformed Church has certainly caused uneasiness in government ranks. | 


Other Christian denominations, whilst weighing their words equally 
carefully, have said outright that they will not be able to obey if the 
Bill becomes law. The late Anglican Archbishop of Cape Town, a few 
hours before his death, wrote to the Prime Minister, Mr. Strydom, 
recalling the commandment to ‘render unto Caesar the things that are 


Caesar’s and to God the things that are God’s*. The Roman Catholic, - 


Methodist, Presbyterian, Baptist, and other Churches have also made it 
abundantly clear that their clergy will in conscience be compelled to 
disobey if the Bill becomes law. There is just a possibility that Dr. 
Verwoerd may try further to amend this contentious clause when the 
Bill comes up for discussion in the Senate. Whether he does or not 
there seems now little doubt that the principle of apartheid will remain 
enshrined in it and that the strong opposition from the Churches will 
be sustained.— At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


Al ‘communications should be Dies to the Editor of THE LISTENER, E 
; Soviet sc icaacla od atieeg, ret 
broadcasts from Moscow. On Mai 


_ Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THe LisTENER consist 


_ mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks. Original contribu- - 
tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 


words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes.: The 
% reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad- 
cast scripts. Yearly subscription rate, U.S. and Canadian edition: $7.50, 
including postage. Special rate for two years $12.50; for three years $17.00. 
_ Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High 
‘Street, London, W.1, England, or to usual agents, Entered as second-class 
eee matter at the Post Office, New York, N.Y. Trade distributors within 
U.S.A., The Eastern News Company, New. en 14, N. Ye 


‘The Unig and ‘After. 


T the beginning of the month was mengbrated the ‘250th 
anniversary of the passing of the Act of Union between 
England and Scotland. Just before it was passed, as Dr. - 


_ the sands of Kirkcaldie and the bells of Edinburgh played on May 1,- 
1707, the tune ‘ Why should I be sad on my wedding day?’ By the 
terms of the treaty the Scots lost their independent Parliament in 
Edinburgh, which, after a somewhat chequered career, had just begun 
_ to flourish, and a test of Anglican Communion excluded (in theory) 
“miost Scotsmen from being eligible to serve in Ministerial and other 
offices held in England. A number of addresses against the Union 
had been presented in Scotland and none in its favour. An army had 
been deployed’ to prevent riot. Only the statesmanship of a small 
number of able men had prevented the Union from being condemned 
in the Scottish Parliament and the General Assembly of the Kirk. 
But in London there was rejoicing and Queen Anne drove to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral to give thanks for one of the greatest blessings of 
her reign. 

Although since King James I, son of the executed Mary, Queen 
of Scots, had ascended the throne the two kingdoms had been ruled by 
one dynasty, the religions, the customs, the laws, and the economies 


of the two kingdoms had been quite different. The Scots, with whom 


the French had frequently been in alliance, had been almost perpetually 
_ at war with England and had struggled to preserve their independence. 
_ The English had looked upon the Scots with some contempt, as a poor, 
uncultured, and undistinguished people. For reasons of security and 


__ imperial pride England had wanted the Union; the Scots were not 


sorry to participate in the wealth and colonial expansion enjoyed by 


their neighbours. After the risings of ’Fifteen and ’Forty-Five the two 


7 _ nations more or less settled down together. The Golden Age of Scottish — 
culture, the age of David Hume and Adam Smith, of Allan Ramsay, 
Robert Burns, and Sir Walter Scott, followed. The Scottish universities — 


prospered, a larger proportion of the population receiving a university 


education than in England, and the Scots successfully exported their - 
tweeds, their whisky, and, above all, their brains. In few corners of 
the world in the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth centuries could 


- one fail to find Scotsmen in positions of trust and authority. Famous ~ 


Prime Ministers and great British Generals have been Scotsmen. 
Nevertheless many Scots have always regretted the loss of their 

_ independent Parliament and have felt that Scottish affairs have been 

. inadequately handled at Westminster. It was not until 1885, as Mr. 


McKenzie points out in a broadcast talk which i is published on another — 


page, that the post of Scottish Secretary was established, although 
there were various special arrangements for dealing with Scottish | 


affairs. In 1947 a ‘ Scottish National Assembly’ met in Glasgow and ~ 


- 2,000,000 people are said to have signed a National Covenant demand- 
ing a Parliament of their own, such at least as exists in Northern — 
Ireland. ‘The Scots’, says Mr. McKenzie, ‘are vaguely unhappy” 
_ and he thinks that some form of devolution may prove desirable. One? 
_ thing at least is certain. Since the war the British Commonwealth has — 
shown itself to be extraordinarily flexible and adaptable in constitu- 
_ tional matters. If the Union has endured more or less unchanged for 
250 years, it is assuredly no guarantee that changes are ruled out or 


that concessions to the spirit of Scottish nationalism will not come. 
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atomic weapons will not be allowed on West German s cial — 
reaction to this, as quoted from Bonn radio, was that it rested with 


Trevelyan records, thirty-one whales were found dead on - ; 


another letter to Dr. Adenauer, asking for a clear 


the Soviet Union alone to create, _by accepting a comprehensiy . dis- 
armament agreement, the prerequisites for a reply to the letter. On 
_ April 30, in reply to the Soviet Note three days previously, Dr. Adenauer + 
recalled that he had already made clear that West Germany did not 
possess atomic weapons. On May 4, a Moscow broadcast to ‘Germany > 


by a Soviet military commentator declared that in the event of a 


nuclear war, West Germany would be subjected to a concentrated — 
atomic attack and all living things would be destroyed over a wide © 
area? A similar warning was broadcast to Greece. On April 30— 
Denmark’s reply to the Soviet warning against atomic forces on her > 
territory was published. It rejected the Soviet claim that Denmark was _ 
an advanced base for an attack on Russia and said Denmark had an 


indisputable right to take such defensive measures as she thought fit. 


On May Day, Moscow radio gave a report of the parade in Red 
‘Square. Marshal Zhukov stated that the United States Government’ 's 
decision to station atomic units abroad, and its ‘ refusal to accept our 


_ proposals on the prohibition of tests and on the liquidation. of atomic 


weapons, brings nearer the danger of an atomic war’. The Soviet 
Government, he said, would ‘ continue to strengthen the defence power 
of the Soviet State’ and ‘ increase incessantly the fighting capacity of | 
its troops’. Marshal Zhukov accused * imperialist circles’, blind with 
hatred for the ‘ socialist camp ’, and ‘ ‘frightened of the growing national 
liberation movement of the Asian and African peoples’, of rejecting — 
the Soviet disarmament proposals, trying to ‘split the socialist camp, 
and ‘ doing everything to isolate the Arab countries from one another 
and. break their will in the struggle for their independence’ rhe: 
Beal of the Red Square parade spoke of supersonic jet ‘fighters and” 
‘ever bigger guns ’. The speaker added: 
In demonstratirig the invincible power of the Soviet armed rékead@ 
we do not threaten anyone, but we have given warning eek to kak 
with fire is highly dangerous. 
In East Germany, Prime Minister Grotewohl spoke of ‘ the growing - 
community for aggression between the U.S.A. and West Germany ’. 


East German broadcasts which covered the forty-minute military parade 
-in East Berlin on May Day, referred to the People’s Army as ‘a powerful 


striking force’. A report of the military parade—including tanks— — 
in Magdeburg noted that ‘ the entire pee of our Army i is motorised” : 


_and that East Germany is — 


the most important producer of 1 uranium in Europe, ae next to ahs 
Congo, the most important supplier of fissile material in the world. — 
Another East German broadcast said that if the Soviet Government 
really had the aims ascribed to it, it could. Pe, have pushed through 
to the Atlantic in 1945, And:  — 
_ Even today a military ioeapatiirt of ‘Barone up to the Atlantic coast 
would not present a_ particularly difficult operation for the Soviet in 
_ Union, with or without nuclear weapons. > 
The commentator rebuked ‘people in the U.S.A. for Mita ae y 
Soviet Note to West Caney as | “nuclear blackmail ’ eget that 
it was they who 
without. necessity, and for no- athe purpose than blackmail, Peek ’ 
atom bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki and who, with the same = 
‘purpose, are sending the Sixth Fleet and its nuclear ‘weapons: to the. > 
eastern Mediterranean. - . fe 
| See ‘Switzerland, Der Bund was quoted : as follows: Reet ; 
It is no coincidence that the new Soviet disarmament proposals were er 
published just before the Nato meeting in Bonn. . . . The 
’ to keep alive the hope that there are other ways, of safeguarding pe 


ee. 


| preparedness within Nato. 


From the U.S.A. The New York Times was quoted as si 
- Moscow lies when it tries to tie the -Gerr 
with that of atomic Weapons. . ... . Moscow | never 
3 Teunfication aime on terms oe ‘to —— 
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THE TWO WILLIAMSBURGS 

‘To ALL INTENTS AND PURPOSES there 
are two Williamsburgs’, said IvOR NOEL 
HuME in a Home Service talk; 
or inner part, which is the object of 
restoration and the goal of tourists, and 
the outer, modern residential town with its 
private homes, boarding houses, hotels, 
and so on. Walking through the "restored 
area today the average visitor has little 
idea of the problems and difficulties which 
faced the backroom boys at every turn. 
There is a great deal more to_restoring 
an eighteenth-century town than meets 
the eye. 

‘Imagine what it would entail if you 
were to take just your own home and 
suddenly decide that you would not have 

anything in it which has been made since 
1780. Getting the right furniture is just 
the easy beginning. You have to have 
everything dating from the eighteenth cen- 
tury: your hairbrush, saucepans, mouse- 
traps, ink-pot, curtains, cutlery, lighting. 
Think of the research needed to make sure 
that the contents of a sewing basket are 
all of the right date and then consider the 
time and money that would be needed to 
find just the right thimble, needles, 
scissors, and cottons. ‘This was the task 
which faced the restorers not of one house 
but of a whole town. It meant finding the 
tools for the blacksmith, the cobbler, the 


silversmith, the printer, the weaver and the cabinet-maker. It meant 
fitting out the taverns with the right tankards, glasses, bottles, racks, 
and barrels. In some cases surviving inventories mentioned the actual 


‘the old | 


DECC ISCENER 


Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg, the restored colonial capital 
of Virginia 


parts of Essex and Kent’. 


contents of the buildings and then the hands of the restorers were even 


more tied. They knew, for example, that one tavern possessed a set of 
a dozen pictures of Roman Emperors. So it was no good hanging just 
any old eighteenth-century pictures, nothing but a set of Emperors 


would do. 


‘ Of course it is not always pide to track down every small object 


needed by the builders 
who restore or rebuild 
the houses. They would 
have an awful job, for 
instance, finding enough 
genuine eighteenth-cen- 
tury hinges to hang every 
door in town. To get 
over this problem there 
is a small metal-working 
factory on the outskirts 
of the town which turns 
out fine, new, eighteenth- 
century hinges, chains, 
bolts, gates and so forth. 
They are not made to 
look old. This is the 
eighteenth century, re- 
member, so the hinges 
must look new. In the 
same way, it is no good 
encouraging the houses 
to look ancient. They 
must all be freshly 
painted—but with paints 


of the right textures and he drawing room in the domed rotunda of Ickworth House, Suffolk: it contains portraits re 


tones. 
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Hear That? 


‘The average visitor to Williamsburg 
has no idea of the mass of big and little 
cogs which run together to make the thing 
tick. It is in the newer, outer areas that 
we go to find the workshops, warehouses, 
laboratories, paint shops and so forth. In 
one building archaeologists are working on 
the shattered pottery and assorted relics 
which have been unearthed during excava- 
tions in the restored town. In another 
building an eighteenth-century waggon is 
undergoing repairs and in another car- 
penters are busily renovating genuine, 
eighteenth-century doors brought from 
derelict houses elsewhere in Virginia. Yet 
another building houses the truly breath- 
taking collection of Georgian antiques 
which is the stock of replacements for the 
furnishers of the restored buildings. 

‘In the modern administrative building 
you can expect to open any door and find 
a different job in progress, jobs which on 
the surface are completely dissociated, but 
which eventually come together to make 
the machine work. In one room a designer 
is working on plans for a new carriage 
which will be made in the Williams- 
burg workshops, In the drawing-offices 
draughtsmen are turning out plans for the 
reconstruction of Williamsburg’s eigh- 
teenth-century theatre—the first ever built 
in. English America. 

“One thing is undeniable—Williamsburg 
is an astonishingly beautiful place. The 


majority of the houses are of frame construction and are walled with 
white-painted weather-boarding, a style which still survives in some 


‘A STUPENDOUS MONUMENT OF FOLLY’ 
Ickworth House, the home of the Marchioness of Bristol, has now been 
opened to the public. DouGLAs Brown, a B.B.C. reporter, described 


his visit there in ‘ The Eye-witness ’. 


Gainsborough, Reynolds, and Angelica Kauffmann 


‘Seeing Ickworth House for the first time’, he said 


, ‘is quite an 
experience. You come to 
it by way of the gentle 
pastoral countryside of 
west Suffolk, and then 
through a large park, 
where lambs are now 
playing, and all is soft 
and green and so very 
English, and suddenly 
there it is —a_ great 
rotunda over 100 feet 
high, and fanning out 
from it on either side 
curved corridors, and at 
the end of the corridors 
enormous wings. The 
whole thing is more than 
600 feet long. But it is 
the rotunda that holds 
you spellbound — huge, 
aggressive, overpower- 
ing, like an _ outsize 
temple to one or other 
of the pagan gods or 
goddesses of antiquity, 
something plucked from 


the heyday of classical 
A. F..Kersting 
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An elephant photographed during a safari in Kenya 


Greece or Rome and dropped into the uncomplaining landscape of 
Suffolk. It has round-headed windows, columns, and a domed roof. I 
suppose you could, if you felt that way about it, say it was the shape and 
size of a gasometer—a gasometer decorated with two ribbons of classical 
relief, illustrating scenes from the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

“As you go from one gracious room to another, you quickly realise 
that it is no more and no less than a monument to the Hervey family, 
the family that lived at Ickworth generations before this house was built 
and are still there today. You cannot start to comprehend this extra- 
ordinary essay in architecture unless you know something of one of 
the more famous of them, Frederick Augustus Hervey, fourth Earl of 
Bristol and for many years Bishop of Derry in Ireland. It was he who 
had this house built. What a mixture, what a chameleon he was. There 
are several pictures of him at Ickworth but I like the one by Angelica 
Kauffmann. She seems to bring out all his character, aristocrat, scholar, 
artist, sensualist, a tolerant man, human and civilised, but a man who 
would be given to extravagance and would go his way regardless of 
what anyone thought, As Bishop of Derry he worked hard for goodwill 
among all sects in the Diocese. You can see near the house a monolith 
they put up when he died which was subscribed to by all denomina- 


tions, including-the Roman Catholic bishop and nonconformists. The ° 


Earl Bishop spent a good deal of his time travelling on the continent, 
moving in the best of society, looking at geological formations, engaging 
in a certain amount of espionage, and buying works of art. 

“His idea was that Ickworth should house his collection of Italian 
art but the Napoleonic wars came and the French confiscated it before 
it could get to England. But Ickworth is full of treasures all the same, 
notable among them portraits of this family of whom Doctor Johnson 
said: “If you will call a dog Hervey, I will love it”. Of them too 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu said: “There are three divisions in the 
human race, men, women, and Herveys”’. There, then, are their por- 
traits—portraits by painters like Gainsborough and Romney: and 
Reynolds, hanging in rooms filled with lovely things. And as I left and 
turned back to look again at the rotunda, I thought of the Earl Bishop’s 
long-suffering wife— A stupendous. monument of folly ”, she called 
Ickworth. But what exciting folly it is ’. 


ON SAFARI: MODERN STYLE 
“With the onset of the rainy season in Kenya’, said IAN MCCULLOCH, 
B.B:C. correspondent in ‘From Our Own Correspondent, ‘ the white 
hunters and the safari parties are returning to base. The corridors of 
the Nairobi hotels are crowded with bronzed and bearded figures 
carrying precious gun cases or elaborate movie cameras, and in the 
offices of the professional safari firms the costs of another season are 
being reckoned up. : 

“Last year, over 55,000 visitors came to East Africa, and most of 
them wanted either to shoot or to see the country’s big game animals: 


elephant, lion, leopard, rhinoceros, buffalo, East Africa is one of the © 


few places left in the world where these great creatures can 


28,000 square miles of the country preserved as a game 
sanctuary, there is plenty of room for the photographer 
without his having to encroach on the-areas favoured by 
the hunter. : 
‘Safaris can cost almost anything you like. If you want 
film star luxury, with porcelain baths, hot and cold running 


you will not see any change from £50 a day. If you are 
happy to use safari lodges and hotels, and confine your 
shooting to camera shots, you can keep your daily expenses 
as low as £10. Clothes need not trouble you. Khaki drill 
slacks and shirt are standard safari wear for both men and 
women. The brown anonymity of the colour makes you less 
conspicuous to the animals, and the material is easy for the 
African laundry boy to deal with at the end of a dusty 
day’s travelling. - 

‘ Many visitors like to take with them a white hunter and, 
in addition to protecting you from danger if an elephant or 
lion turns out not to appreciate your presence, this white 
hunter will be able to point out animals you would otherwise 
have missed, and to tell you their names and something 
about their habits. It is a sort of safari tradition, too, that 
round the campfire in the evening the white hunter should 
be allowed to tell of his experiences on other safaris, and 
to talk of the peoples and tribes of the district you are visiting. 

‘I suppose that, in the old days, it was mainly men who went on 
safari. Nowadays, photographing and watching big game has, like so 
many other things, become part of the accepted woman’s world. A 
week or two ago, I had lunch with a charming lady who told me that 
she was an executive from a travel agency. In her firm, she said, no 
less than ninety-eight per cent. of the people who initiated or took 


safari trips were women. She claimed that this showed that women 


were more enterprising than men in their attitude to travel ’. 


DREAM RAILWAYS 

‘Until recently’, said PAUL JENNINGS in ‘Town and Country’, ‘I 
cherished the idea that when I retire, which I plan to do in about 
thirty years’ time, I would learn the cello. I pictured myself as a 
silver-haired old man, with a rapt expression, playing beautiful slow 
tunes by Handel. But bitter experience with the piano has shown me 
that it is no good trying any instrument unless you began it at the age 
of three, and anyway I have now found something else I want.to do 
very much more when I have leisure. This is to explore the dream 
railways of London. 

‘The more I travel by train the more I get mysterious hints that 
there is another system altogether, unknown to most of us. We all 
think of railway lines as radiating from or converging on London; 
but have you ever noticed that whatever the direction from which you 
approach London, about five miles from Victoria and Euston or 
wherever you are going, a line forks mysteriously off, or you cross 
over a huge set of eight tracks, disappearing round a bend behind 
some enormous water-cooling towers or a block of Victorian flats, 
black against the sunset, What are these lines, where do they go, 
who travels on them? 

‘As I say, I have had hints. I have actually been on a peculiar 
line that starts from Broad Street, ploughs under Hampstead Heath, 
goes through unexpected stations like Kensal Rise and Willesden, and 
finishes, guess where? At Kew, at least that is where I went on it. 
It had carriages like the saloon bars of Victorian pubs, with mahogany 
and glass partitions, it waited at high old wooden stations where nobody 
got on. At one of them a door marked “ Gentlemen” opened on to a 
forty-foot drop. There were tin advertisements for forgotten Victorian 
laxatives. And then there are the mysterious steam trains that are 
heard, late at night, puffing on lines that you thought were all electric, 
behind the big stores in Kensington. Perhaps when I do explore these 
lines, I shall find some strange headquarters, full of ghostly old porters, 
and I shall not feel old or retired at all; for it will still be 1870’. 


all be seen in their natural surroundings and, with over ~ 


water, electric light and a special hairdresser in attendance, 


Mrs, Stanier’s talk on ‘A Fifteenth-Century. Schoolboy’ which was 


published in ‘Did You Hear That?’ on February 14 was based on A 
Fifteenth Century School Book: From a Manuscript in the British 


useum, edited by William Nelson (Clarendon Press: Oxford University _ 


Press, 25s.). 
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Child-centred Education 


By G: H. BANTOCK 


HEN you go into the modern infants’ school, a very 

different sight greets your eyes from the one you remember 

from your own school-days—at any rate, if you are, shall 

we say, over thirty-five. The serried ranks of little pitchers 
(as Charles Dickens called them at the beginning of Hard Times) used 
to sit immobile and silent under the teacher’s gaze; now there are busy 
groups of cheerfully talkative children, wandering at will across the 
class room, while the teacher 
moves informally from one 
group to another, lending an 
ear, or a hand, where neces- 
sary. The various groups 
seem to be engaged on en- 
tirely different tasks—a con- 
trast to the uniformity of 
former days. Some are paint- 
ing; some playing with bricks. 
There is a Wendy-house in 
the corner, a group modelling 
with plasticine or clay; some 
are measuring water from one 
receptacle into another. It is 
even possible that a few are 
‘attempting to read in a con- 
venient alcove, slightly cut 
off from the rest by the low- 
built shelves of the folding 
bookcase. In other words, 
‘free activities’ are in 
progress, 

As far as our state schools 
are concerned, all this is of 
comparatively recent origin— 
largely post-war, in fact. But 
it represents the triumph of 
a theory of education which 
is really quite old and which 
was well advanced in the 
eighteenth century, though in those days only a few people made any 
attempt to put it into practice. When, for instance, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau wrote in Emile, which appeared in 1762: ‘ Childhood has its 
own ways of seeing, thinking, and feeling; nothing is more foolish than 
to try to substitute our ways’, he was forwarding an attitude to educa- 
tion which has culminated in our own days, after due development, in 
the scene I have just depicted. The education of a certain proportion 
of our children, in the local authority schools, has, in fact, become 
child-centred. This is true mainly in infant schools: although ‘ pro- 
gressive’ notions have to some extent affected the work of our primary 
and secondary modern schools also; and, of course, many independent 
child-centred schools exist up and down the country. The various 


Class room in a modern infants’ school, where various groups of children ‘seem to be 
engaged on entirely different tasks’ 


Two of the original Froebel ‘ gifts’: the ball chest and the building box 


activities I have referred to represent attempts to cater for some of the 
differing needs of individual children—intellectual, social, emotional, 
and physical needs. 

I may as well admit straightaway that this current emphasis on the 
child represents an important advance on some previous educational 
practice. I referred to Charles Dickens’ description of the children in 
Mr. Gradgrind’s school as ‘little pitchers’. Far too often, in the past, 
children have been regarded 
simply as little receptacles 
into which knowledge was to 
be poured—all apparently of 
much the same size, shape, 
and holding capacity. Again, 
the sort of knowledge thought 
fit for them was often remote 
from their interests. Here is 
the head of a Cambridge 
college dilating on the advan- 
tages of a classical education, 
towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 

No advantages, from the 
schoolboy point of view, 
are to be derived from its 
study. It does not come 
near enough to his own life 
to arouse his curiosity. His 
only motive for learning his 
lesson is that his master 
tells him to do so; and this, 
we think, should always be 
sufficient, 

No wonder, then, that George 
Eliot protested in The Mill 
on the Floss against the 
treatment meted out to Tom 
Tulliver by the Rev. Mr. 
Stelling, whose ‘regimen of 
the classics and geometry... 
turned out as uncomfortably for Tom Tulliver as if he had been plied 
with cheese in order to remedy a gastric weakness which prevented him 
from digesting it’. 

By paying attention to the child—‘ Watch him, study him constantly ’, 
said Rousseau—we have been led to psychologise (to use John Dewey’s 
rather horrid word) and to humanise learning. We have, that is to say, 
been led to adapt what is to be learnt to thé age, aptitude, and ability 
of the children—which is admirable; and we have attempted to relate 
it to his immediate interests. Yet here, surely, a doubt begins to creep 
in—‘ his immediate interests ’. Do we mean the interests he already has; 
or do we imply the need to stimulate new interests, to carry him for- 
ward into uncharted reaches? It is exclusively the ones he has which are 
usually intended. The role of 
the teacher is looked upon as a com- 
paratively passive one, an attending 
on the flowering of the child’s inner 
nature. He must not be taught to 
read, for instance, until he is ‘ ready 
for it ’, as the phrase goes; and readi- 
ness implies a spontaneous yearning, 
a sudden impulse of the soul, which 
it is by no means safe to assume that 
every child will have. 

The sort of problem -I have in 
mind is one which can be clarified by 
considering the dilemmas of some 
of the earlier child-centred educa- 


tionists, particularly Froebel and 
Photographs: Henry Grant 


e earlier progressive Preorists the ‘ , the 
supposed analogy between the growth of trees Ae) ‘flowers anal the 


See aid: of a child. The implication is that it is only necessary to 


Racha 3 is, as Froebel put it, to be ‘ passive and protective, not Mee 


? 


and interfering ’. Even today; when the need for social training is more 
_ fully realised, the intervention of the teacher in child-centred schools 
all too often stops once the more overt forms of social yy have 
been induced. nt te 


~ 


The Rousseau-Froebel Dilemma 

The fallacy of the Rousseau-Froebel line of thinking can, to my mind, 
be shown from the .fact that they were not able to live up to their 
own precepts. ‘The great thing’, said Rousseau about the training of 
the under-twelves, ‘is to, do nothing ’. All the time, however, he is 
urging the need to arrange the environment and the experiences the 
child is likely to encounter so that only certain things shall strike the 
attention of Emile. And the rigidity of Froebel’s gifts and occupations 
—apparatus intended to promote the creative and sensory development 
of children—is in strange contrast to his emphasis on pedagogical 
passivity. I believe that the dilemma in which Froebel and Rousseau 


_ found themselves is one which must affect the child-centred educationist 


everywhere. For, after all, even in the most child-centred of schools, 
activities are provided; the mere fact of* having to attend. school at 
all restricts-freedom of choice; and once thirty or forty youngsters are 
congregated in a room, the range of activities they can undertake is 
essentially limited. Teachers, then, I find, often feel in a quandary. The 
theory bids them interfere as little as possible: it must all come from 
the children. But the activities are limited and are, in fact, carefully 
chosen for their educative. possibilities. What, then, are the limits on 
the teacher’s intervention? Should this child be helped with his paint- 
ing?; shall that one be permitted to undertake the same activity week 
after week, simply because that is what he wants to do? The situation 
is perplexing—and largely, I think, because it has been insufficiently 
thought out and clarified. 

. The fact of the matter is that the world of human beings displays 
at least one profound difference from Froebel’s world of trees and 
plants; human beings are capable of gradually acquiring a power of 
self-direction based on reason which is competely foreign to the 
natural world. This power of self-direction is, however, paradoxically, 
something which has to be acquired as a result of insight based on 


training; it is not something we are born with. D. H. Lawrence had . 


the crux of the matter when he said that he wanted ‘ living, spontaneous 
individuality in every man and woman. Which living, spontaneous 
individuality, being the hardest thing of all. to come at, will need most 
_ careful rearing ’. 
_ Thus it is right that the child’s powers and potentialities should be 
considered in teaching him; this is the great benefit that child-centred 
education has bestowed on us. But the child himself does not, and 
cannot, fully realise what those potentialities are, because he can have 
no insight into the sorts of opportunities which the civilised life affords 
for their employment. So that employment is not one the child can 
spontaneously come to. Careful nurturing, then, is necessary. For one 
thing, it is important to extend the range of the child’s experience. 
In doing this we may need to present to him experiences which are 
valuable but which he is not likely to encounter without our aid. 
It is also necessary to assist him to overcome the rebellious side of 
his nature—that side of his nature which tends to jib at the self-denying 


discipline needed to master any complex human skill or knowledge. 


Use interest where possible, by all means; but it is unreasonable to 
assume that interesting stimulants can, or should, always be found to 
_ carry one over the drudgery which enters into all human acquirements. 
_ Many children, for instance, could benefit from learning a musical 
instrument. Is it reasonable to expect a child spontaneously to undertake 
the practice necessary for achievement? The benefits are remote; the 
scales and arpeggios all too immediate a reality. 

Besides, it is often necessary to protect the child, in our ‘admass’ 
society, from influences which are likely to be cheapening and harmful. 
Child-centred theories tend to rest on the assumption of the natural 
goodness of man; the child, according to those theorists, should be 
left free to develop and express himself uncontaminated by the equivocal 
values of the adult world. But no such isolation is core agi the child is 


he 


_ other aeeee Oy pee given at an early be ck < 


bear the more Sonrabie: and 
heritage in order to serve the rele go 
Our .thinking about education has, in recent: “years, t 


_bedevilled by the use of a vague, imprecise vocabulary. For een much 


we have tended to think that if only we ptovide | the right conditions 
for fostering ‘ growth ’, or ‘ development ’, the precise definition of what 


sort of growth, or of development towards what, can be left conveniently 


vague, or blanketed under some such formula as ‘ wholeness” or ‘ well- 
balanced personality ’. A great deal of attention, in the development of 
child psychology, has been directed to the facts of the educational situa- 
tion—how children learn, or what incentives are necessary, involving 
questions of teaching technique. Far too little attention has been paid 
to the values which this proliferation of techniques is concerned to 
serve. Our society in general lacks a commonly accepted view of what 
constitutes an educated person; and the partial abdication of the teacher’s 
function which child-centred education involves, springs, to some extent, 
from an insufficiently positive faith that some things matter and that our 


children should have an opportunity to acquire them. Often, for instance, 


in child-centred schools, I have noticed children cutting out crude 
pictures from the cheaper type of glossy magazine in pursuit of a 

project which, I have been assured, has been spontaneously asked for 
by the class. Yet there is good evidence to show that children’s sense of 
line and colour is being destroyed by these influences. Miss Evelyn 
Gibbs, in her Teaching of Art in Schools, considers that the young 
child’s imagination has too often been ‘ stifled and repressed ee 


Desire. abe Happiness ite Rater: 

‘The reason, then, for my criticism of Heats ei abtaee lies in 
the belief that ‘learning’ matters, whether it be the acquiring of 
knowledge, skills, or taste. A supine acquiescence in the notion that 
happiness is the ultimate value has led us to underestimate the impor- 
tance of achievement, even at the cost of temporary loss of personal 
content. Child-centred education has been much imbued with the desire 
for happiness. The pursuit of truth involves a certain sacrifice of self to 
something which exists outside the self and in its own right—knowledge. 
But such a sacrifice of self is not encouraged by a theory which assumes 
that the individual’s impulses and desires form the sole criteria for 
educational concern. Hence the anti-academic bias one often notes 
among progressive educationists; and the ant-acadens as might be 
expected, frequently implies the anti-intellectual. == 

Learning can degenerate into pedantry; but, at their. finest, intellectual 
fields of study offer an objective discipline which must be encountered: 
on its own terms, and yet which affords the best type of. subjective 
enrichment. How ‘often have I noted clever young children, inert and 
bored, manipulating some piece of supposedly ‘ interesting’ apparatus 
for number skill, when by the old, abstract methods they would have 
forged ahead, proud of their new-found skills. To remain centred on the 
self is, paradoxically, self-defeating; it is only the surrender to what 


is of value outside the self that is, in the end, satisfying. Children cannot 


possibly know this, but teachers can. That is why I want the teacher, 
as a mediating functionary between the child and the world of learning, 
to Play « a pectives not a passive, role in the upbpnging of the young. 

ji _ —Third ES 


“The Lamb > 


Spang! the lamb asleep by the water fs ; 
This soft spring day, I think of Clare who wrote 
Of one such baking on the hot hillside. | ; 

So images, by a kind of natural rote, 


Come back to haunt us like the cuckoo’s song. 3p Fe 
We catch his tune, slough winter from our bioad Fonds ate 
Yet all that’s new seems older than the sun— ae er 
Persephone calling from the ring-dove wood. 


I climb the stile, then notice how the flock, | 

All but this lazy lamb, graze fields away. 
All bur this In ee ae yer ee ; 
aes, ke Wiest Sveibic 2° °° 
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7 fa. VERYONE admits her some human actions may sometimes raising a- group of prior questions which might profitably have been . 
i 4 be determined by the physical state of the brain. No one asked before sides were picked on the traditional ground. The central 
gt doubts that the convulsions of epilepsy or the tremors of question is: Could I be excused from responsibility if a choice of mine 
__4 Parkinson’s disease have, as we say, a physical « cause; and most did not involve any physically indeterminate changes in my brain? 
ss of us would admit that many of our less spectacular actions could At first sight the answer may seem obvious. ‘ Surely ’, you may say, 


probably also be traced back continuously to the physical action of our 
central nervous system. At least it would not worry us if it were so. 


Ww a ae Battlefield , 
It worries nobody, as long as the actions concerned are not of a kind 
x to which we attach moral significance. But as soon as we come to acts 
of choice in which questions of responsibility might arise, we find our- 
q selves in the middle of a well-trodden battlefield. On the one hand, 
_ there are those who believe that if my choice is to be morally valid, 
__ the physical activity of my brain must at some point ‘change its course ’ 
3 ‘in a way which is not determined by purely physical factors. They do 
: not mean only that the change would be too complicated to work out 

in practice—though in fact it probably would be. They believe that 
% even with unlimited powers of calculation, and complete physical in- 
| formation about every part of the brain, it would be impossible to know 
_ the change in advance, because, they would say, the change does not 
depend only on physical factors. If it did, then the choice would not be 
a morally valid one. 

According to this view, then, the brain is to be thought of as an 
__ instrument often likened to a pianoforte, with at least a few controlling 
_ Keys open'to influences of a non-physical kind. I shall refer to it, for 
_ short, as the ‘ open-system ’ view. 
Over against this view we have a strong body of opinion, particularly 
among scientists, which maintains that even when I make a moral 
_ choice, the physical changes in my brain depend entirely on the physical 
events that lead up to them. On this view there would be no discon- 
tinuity in the chain of physical cause and effect. A complete knowledge 


of the immediately preceding state, it is believed, would always be | 


~ sufficient in principle to indicate beforehand which choice would be 
made. No openings are admitted for any non-physical influences to 


disrupt | the expected pattern. We may refer to this as the ‘ closed-. 


system ’ view of the brain. 
-On both sides there are plenty of varieties of opinion. Some who 
hold the ‘ open-system’ view would maintain that each morally valid 
choice—each choice for which I may properly be held responsible— 
_ requires a miraculous physical change to take place in the brain. Others, 
such as Dr. E. L. Mascall in his recent Bampton Lectures, hold that 
the well-known indeterminacy of small-scale physical events, first formu- 
lated by Heisenberg, could allow the brain to respond to non-physical 
influences without disobeying physical laws. 
©." Toxthe ‘ closed-system * camp there are even more varieties of opinion 
about the ‘mental’ aspect. Some robustly deny that there are any 
morally valid choices. They agree with the ‘ open-system ’ people that 
a cchoice could not be valid unless it falsified or went beyond what was 
indicated beforehand by the state of the brain—but they do not believe 
_ that human choices do so. Others, again, would argue that. questions 
_ of moral validity are ‘ meaningless ’; and so we could go on. — 


Processes Physically Determined? 
But I am not concerned here to come down on one side or the other 
__ of this traditional fence. I simply do not know—nobody knows—to what 
extent the processes going on in the brain are physically determined. 
_ Weare gradually accumulating evidence which suggests that brain tissue 
does behave according to the same physical principles as the rest of 
_ the body; and we now know also that no behaviour-pattern: which we 
- can observe and specify is beyond the capabilities of a physical 
- mechanism. On the other hand, it is undeniable that some processes 
) the brain might occasionally be affected by physically indeterminate 
ts of the sort which Heisenberg’s Principle allows. 


porridge and prunes for breakfast. You think: 
"prunes all last week; I’m sick of prunes; I’ll have porridge ’. You would 


what I want to do is to undercut all discussion of this kind by 


Brain and Will | i ee 


‘a choice which is uniquely indicated beforehand by the state of the 
brain cannot be called a “ free ” choice? If you could in principle predict 
how I ‘shall choose before I make my choice, surely my choosing has 
no moral validity? ’ In one sense this is obvious. We should all agree 
that if we could be given a description of our action beforehand, and 
had no power to help or hinder its fulfilment, then we should have to 
admit that this action was not ‘free’: but involuntary. A sneeze, for 
example, at a sufficiently advanced stage, might be judged involuntary 
by this criterion. So would a simple reflex action like a knee-jerk or 
an eye-blink. 


Free Choice 
But—and this is the point—even supposing that the necessary brain- 


‘processes were determined only by physical factors, are we sure that 


what we normally call a ‘free choice’ could be described to us in 
advance? I think not. In fact I believe that whether the brain-mechanism 
is physically determinate or not, the activity which we call ‘ making a 
free choice’ is of a special kind which could never be described to us 
with certainty beforehand. Suppose you are asked to choose between 
‘Let’s see: I’ve had 


normally claim now to have made a ‘free choice’. But suppose that 
some super-physiologist has been observing your brain-workings all this 
time, and suppose he declares that your brain went through nothing but 
physically determinate actions. Does this mean that he could have told 
you in advance that you would certainly choose porridge? Of course not. 
However carefully calculated his proffered description of your choice, 
you would know—and he would know—that you still had power to 
alter it. 

No matter how much he tried to allow in advance for the effects of 
his telling you, you could still defy him to give you a valid description 
of what your choice would be. This is our plain everyday experience of 
what most people mean by our free choice: a choice which nobody 
could (even in principle) describe to us in advance. My point is that this 
vital criterion of freedom of choice would apply equally well whether 
the brain were physically determinate in its workings or not. In either 


‘case, the state of your brain after receiving his description would not 


(and could not) be the state on which he based his calculations. If he 
were to try to allow beforehand for the effects of his description upon 


you, he would be doomed to an endless regression—logically chasing his _ 


own tail in an effort to allow for the effects of allowing for the 
effects of allowing . . . indefinitely. This sort of logical situation was 
analysed some years ago by Professor Karl Popper, and the conclusion 
I think is watertight. Any proffered description of your choice would 
automatically be self-invalidating. 

I would like to carry the argument a stage further: You might get the 
impression from what I have said that your choice could not be proved 
free in this sense unless you succeeded in falsifying a would-be descrip- 
tion of it. But this is not so. If we are supposing that our super- 
physiologist has access to all our brain-workings, then our freedom to 
nullify predictions of our choices can in principle be established simply 
by examining the structure—the blueprint, so to speak—of those brain- 
workings. It is not necessary actually to-make the experiment of present; 
ing us with an alleged ‘ prediction ’, in order to verify that the basis of 
the prediction would be invalidated. The point is simply that the brain 
is always altered by receiving information; so that the brain which has 
received a description of itself cannot possibly be in the state described. 
Provided that the parts of your brain concerned with receiving and 
understanding the information are linked up with the mechanisms 
concerned with your taking the decision (and nobody doubts this even 
on the ‘closed-system”’ view), then it is logically impossible to give 


_ even consider as 
- I have shown that this intuitive feeling is entirely justified—but on ~ 


_ Molloy but the two are fused through some mystical 
transmigration of character and Moran endures the 


_ language of birds without having recourse to human 
him in this life in his garden, in communion with 


published creative venture was a longish poem called 
~ £Whoroscope’ which won him a £10 prize presented 


ta t, any descr 
would be for you logically indeterminate. (neither true nor false) because re 


would be self-referring, rather like the statement: ‘ This sentence I 


am now uttering is false’. 

It is this logical indeterminacy, of statements predicting your 

_ decisions, which has tended in the past to be confused with physical _ 

_ indeterminacy, as something which was thought to be necessary if a — 
_ choice were to be morally valid. We all know intuitively that there is 


something queerly ‘ undetermined’ about the decisions we take—that 
there is something absurd and self-contradictory in trying to believe or 
“true now’ any advance description of them. I hope 


grounds which have nothing to do with physical indeterminacy in the- 
matter of our brains. We appear to be so constructed that any would-be 
prediction of our voluntary actions becomes for us merely an invitation 
to choose how to act. This is not theory, but empirical fact. If anyone 
tries to predict to you that you are about to choose porridge rather 
than prunes, no matter how scientific the basis of his statement, you 
can easily verify that he is simply giving you a fresh opportunity to 
make up your mind. Whether you decide in the end to fall in with his 
would-be prediction or to contradict it, you know—and he bier 


it has lost any scientific vi by being offered to you. 


J Knew You'd Choose That’ 

But, you may well ask, what if our super-physiologist does xot tell 
me of his prediction? What if he just keeps his mouth shut and watches 
how I choose, and then says, ‘ Aha, I knew you'd choose that’? We 
must admit straight away that we should feel rather upset if anybody 
could do that to us every time we made a choice; and I must agree that 
I do not believe it could ever be done consistently in practice. Consistent 


_ success would be possible only if our brains were physically determinate, 


and if the super-physiologist could know the whole of our brain- 
workings, together with all the influences which would act on them from 
the outside world. The first supposition is. doubtful and the second is 
certainly impossible on practical grounds of sheer complexity; and 
between them I think these considerations are enough to account for— 
and justify—our feeling of anesecnlity. 


Samuel. Beckett, Poet: and. Pessimist 


By -A. J. LEVENTHAL 


NE has only to look at Beckett’s first French novel, Molloy, 


is in sympathy with the ironic reaction of the dadaists and 
the early surrealists, for Beckett too shares the notion of the 
futility of the arts, the futility of any statement: es 
faut choisir entre les choses qui ne valent pas la peine 
d’étre mentionnées et celles qui le valent encore moins’. 

But he does admit the necessity to choose even though 
the option lies between what is worthless and that which 
is even more so. In this novel Moran unwittingly kills 


same kind of suffering that is the lot of. Molloy in 
the first half of the book, completing his victim’s via 
dolorosa. He will no longer make the effort to be a 
human being. He has learned to understand the 


speech, and to listen to a voice that spoke in words 
he had never used but which he had at last, he 
believes, understood. But whether peace will come to 


birds and a voice speaking in a tongue which he has 
perhaps wrongly understood, is left in doubt. 
- Language, words—these preoccupy Beckett. His first 


: knows, as well as 3 we, that in fact his prediction is only 


odd sort of « certainty ’ that you~have to hide from someon: 


published in 1951 but written much earlier, to find that he - 


Samuel Beckett. (b. 1906) 


keeps - quiet Taba 1 What then » Could we 
responsibility for our choice on these grounds? 
had no power to falsify his prediction, we might inc 
But in this case there is no doubt that we have | 
observer is only denying us the opportunity to demot 


‘certain’: certain just so long as we do not know it; it is rather an 


turns false! Clearly even when he kept quiet the sense in 
prediction was ‘ certain’ would be a rather limited one. 

As a matter of fact, the great majority of our choices day | 7 day 
could be predicted with great success without even opening our heads, 


_ by anyone who knows us well; but it never occurs to us to question - 


our responsibility for them on these grounds. At least if it does I do not 
think it ought to, for all it means is that we make most of our choices 

‘in character’; not that we could not have chosen otherwise (if con- 
fronted with the allegedly ‘ certain ’ prediction), but simply 1 that we were 
not inclined to—and might not have felt so inclined even if the Predi¢> 
tion had been offered tous. 

‘In short, the Speco e cewtadeee if our ” biain-workaies. 
accurately reflected what we were thinking, would do no more than 
enable him to make predictions as if he knew what was going on in our 
minds. In that case it would be surprising if he were not successful, so 
long as he kept quiet; but we could never appeal to his evidence in 
order to excuse ourselves from responsibility for such choices, for at 
most it could only offer confirmation of the mental processes in terms of 
which our moral responsibility would be judged. __ 

To sum up, then, I believe that brain-processes may well include 
some events which are physically indeterminate as well as many which > 
are not. But I have suggested that our responsibility for moral choices 
rests not on any physical indeterminateness of our brains, but on the 
logical indeterminateness to us of any advance- description of our 
decisions. It is the unique organisation of our brains which gives this 
peculiar status to our decisions—not anything physically queer about 
their workings. If there is any physical indeterminacy, its effects will be 
entirely different). as I hope to show 1 in my second talk, 

—Third hips 
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by Nancy Cunard. One ious the influence of James Joyce in the spelling 
of the title but not in the theme, which has to do with Descartes’ pre. 
ference for an omelette made of eggs hatched from eight to ten ait 
shorter or longer under the hen and the: result was to the philosopher 
disgusting. This 100-line poem concludes : 
Are you ripe at last, 
my slim pale double-breasted turd? 
‘How rich she smells, 
this abortion of a fledgling! a 
I will eat it with a fish fork. uso 
White-and yolk and feathers. eres tT 
Then I will riseand move moving = 
toward Rahab of the snows, — 
the murdering matinal pope conicesd amazon, 
Christina the ripper. > eed 
Oh Weulles spare the blood ofa | Frank + eee. 
who has climbed the bitter — ie! apy. 
(René du Perron .. .!) ot ee 
and grent-me my second >" <> ~~) sare 
starless inscrutable hour, = ig DS ee 
Beckett, like as: Eliot, found it necessary to 0 write 
a few_explicatory notes to clarify the historical back- 
ground of Descartes’ visit to the Queen of Sweden, 
but this was in 1930 and is the only time ‘that he has. 
added a footnote to any Statement of his, be i 
vi gn Gr prose.) srs it : 
"Beckett is in is in ‘a ‘sense . more int 


Scene from ‘Fin de Partie’: Jean Martin (left) as Clovy, and Roger Blin 
; as Hamm . 


_ Joyce and his jousting with words has a background of erudition deeper, 
one suspects, than that of the Master—the cher maitre of the avant 
garde of the *twenties and ’thirties in Montparnasse. Evidence of this 
learned word-spinning on the part of Beckett can be found in copies 
of Transition of the period, which the author could one day profitably 
collect. 

His essays into poetry were for him, as they were for Paul Valéry, 
exercises. They sometimes fail because of a purposeful obscurity and 
too violent a shock in physiological detail, but often these excursions 
into poetic exercises, with their concentrated short-cuts, elusive allusions, 
have a beauty all their own. This is particularly so in‘ Alba’ from 
Echo’s Bones, published in Paris in 1935-but appearing originally in 
the Dublin Magazine. This poem combines a Dantesque Christian 
motif, an echo of Mallarmé, and an unexpected three-lined Chinese 
picture carefully indented from the rest. It must be quoted in full: 


before morning you shall be here 

and Dante and the Logos and all strata and mysteries 
and the branded moon 

beyond the white plane of music 

that you shall establish here before morning 


grave suave singing silk 
stoop to the black firmament of areca 
rain on the bamboos flower of smoke alley of willows 


who though you stoop with fingers of compassion 

to endorse the dust 

shall not add to your bounty 

whose beauty shall be a sheet before me 
a statement of itself drawn across the tempest of emblems 


so that there is no sun and no unveiling 
and no host 

only I and then the sheet 

and bulk dead. 


Beckett was still writing in English when Echo’s Bones was pub- 
lished. His collection of short stories, More Pricks than Kicks, had 
already appeared. The majority of literary and philosophical allusions 
with humour is already in the characteristic Beckett manner and there 
is also more than a hint of his belief in the pitiful state of man. 

It is in his first novel, Murphy, likewise written in English, that we 
are introduced to the rocking-chair in which the naked ‘hero binds him- 
self. In this condition his body was appeased so that he could come 
alive in his mind. Life in his mind gave him pleasure, such pleasure 

“that ‘pleasure’ was not the word. Here too we have a foretaste of 
existence in which the body must yield in importance to cerebral 
- activity. The rocking-chair is a kind of Beckett mascot, like the sewing 
_ machine and dissecting table of the dadaists; it recurs in his later novels, 
and the inyalid-chair in which Hamm controls his little world in ‘ Fin 
de Partie’ is an extension of the idea. 

‘Any fool’, we read in Murphy, ‘can turn the blind eye, but who 
what the ostrich sees in the sand?’ In the succeeding French 
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trilogy of novels, Mr. Beckett peers through the frosted windows of 
existence, guessing at the unknowable and in a tentative language, at 
once nervous and nice, striving to give utterance, with the confidences 
of a poet, to the inexpressible. In Molloy there is more narration than 
plot. The action is interior. Words, words and more words pour them- 
selves out in a cascade of affirmation and denial, for he is as diffident 
as he is confident. It is an effort to halt the fleeting thought, to capture 
the winging silences. Again and again he challenges his own verbal 
descriptions, impatiently impugning their accuracy, offering another 
noun, another verb, and finally dismissing them all as being as worth- 
less as the thoughts whose messengers they are. 

The purpose of Molloy’s via dolorosa is to reach his dying mother. 
He is baulked by his physical infirmity. He has attached his crutches 
to the frame of the bicycle which is to carry him to his destination 
(the bicycle is yet another Beckett mascot; it reappears in ‘ All That 
Fall’ and its wheels are mentioned in ‘ Fin de Partie’). His machine 
fails him. He will get nowhere. 

This stasis—‘ cette inertie immortelle’—is an outstanding feature of 
Mr. Beckett’s work. Yet the febrile argumentation of his characters 
gives them a curious energy. This is one of the reasons for the success 
of ‘Godot’ and one not fully appreciated by many of the critics of 
‘Fin de Partie’. In Malone Meurt, the hero, his brain battling almost 
victoriously with the encroaching paralysis of his body, translates his 
terror to the reader when his one contact with the outer world—the 
stick on which he depends for what little movement is possible—falls 
from his bed. We are reminded of Paul Valéry’s M. Teste who has 
attained'a state of ‘pure’ cerebration. But Teste shrinks from physical 
pain whilst Beckett’s characters only reveal themselves in their agony. 
They are careless of suffering, of ignominious situations, turning more 
and more into the haven of their minds for solace. 

In L’Innommable, the final novel, there is a kind of reckoning. The 
narrator runs through all the characters he has created in the earlier 
works. It is a crazy balance-sheet of continuously changing values; now 
denying, now accepting the Malones, the Murphys, the Molloys, the 
Mahoods, and all the others as facets of his own self. ‘Fe est un autre’, 
said Rimbaud. For Beckett there are many selves. They are miserable 
creatures living, barely living, alone in an indifferent world. One may 
sometimes see the stars as one lies in the muddy ditch, but ‘ ditched ’ 
one is irretrievably. Can one opt? Perhaps, but the choice is not worth 
the choosing. 


A World Barren of Hope 

Beckett’s world is an uncertain one, full of negation, barren of hope. 
He is no opener of windows on glorious dawns. One of his characters 
is but a torso of a man with his head held firm in an iron collar. His 
function is to act as a kind of a signboard for a restaurant, and his 
vision is limited to the establishment to which his frame draws attention. 
He knows nothing, he feels nothing. He does not know that there is any- 
thing to know. Feeling nothing, knowing nothing, he exists nevertheless. 
It is not just Unamuno’s tragic sense of life, which the existentialists 
share, but a superhuman (often subhuman) tragic indifference to a state 
of quasi-existence. 

Everyone who has been moved by ‘ Waiting for Godot’ and who has 
listened to Lucky’s gramophonic speech will understand how his miser- 
able state is conditioned by the divine aphasia of which he speaks. 
Lucky, however, is not merely a symbol of contemporary suffering; he 
belongs to Pascal’s unconsolable mortals, he is the latter’s roseau pensant 
—nature’s feeble reed that thinks after its fashion. This is but one of 
the many miraculous flashes of insight that lights up the wretched 
Beckettian world and which we must in the end accept as our world, 
however drowned we are in our own euphoria. We must recognise, too, 
our own world, the ‘ fierce ingratitude of children loved ’, in the con- 
signment of his parents to the dustbin by Hamm in ‘Fin de Partie’. 
The querulous, dominating Hamm is in a proud process of physical 
decay, moving towards the final disintegration with poetry on his lips, 
making up the miserable total of empty moment added to empty 
moment that constitutes for him the sum of life. 

The world-pain of living can be borne more easily if the body 
becomes insensitive to stimuli. So that we reach the paradox in ‘ All 
That Fall’ that physical failing is the cure for living. In this radio play, 
Mr. Rooney, who is already blind, asserts that if he could go deaf and 
dumb he could live to be a hundred. In this play, as in ‘ Fin de Partie ’, 
one is moved to pity for these figures of suffering humanity, who only 
when the body has been appeased can find what comfort there is within 
the mind.—Third Programme 
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who is now specially remembered for his ingenious method of 


calculating , published, in the Transactions of the Royal. 


Society, what he described as an uncommon case of a 
 distempered skin. The subject was a boy aged fourteen. At birth he had 

-been normal, but within a few weeks his skin became covered with a 
’ rugged bark or hide and, in a 
with an innumerable company of warts , TET ELIS 
or slender protuberances. His palms, PEELS RE TRE SY, ~ 
soles, face, and head were free. The skin, bd 
of dusky hue, was compared in texture 
to the pelt of a seal, to the hide of an 
elephant, or to the quills of a hedgehog... 
It showed a tendency to moult each year 
in the autumn. The father of this boy, a | 
Suffolk labourer, was not himself affected; 
neither was the boy’s mother, nor were 
his brothers nor his sisters. ; 

The next record was made in 1755 by 

a certain Henry Baker, an eminent 
naturalist and a poet, who met the same 


boy, now grown up. He had married and Zi 
had been the father of six children all F, 


\ 


of whom inherited his peculiar kind of 
integument. Five children had died in 
infancy; only one survived, a pretty boy, 
nine years old. ‘The astonishing porcu- 
pine man and his son’, as they chose to 
be called, were on view at the George 
Inn, Fenchurch Street. Both were healthy 
and physically well proportioned. They 
were advertised as covered from head to 
foot with solid quills except for their 
faces, the palms of their hands, and the 
soles of their feet. At that season. they 
were casting their coats, to the surprise 
of many hundreds ‘that daily resorted to | 
‘see them. They were certainly remark- 
_ able though not at all like porcupines. 
. But perhaps mere freaks with rugged 
coats, or even hedgehog men, would not 
have attracted much attention. 

Some twenty years later the son was 
still in London, living with an animal 
_ dealer. His job was to present himself to 
the public, for a fee, along with other 
strange creatures. Soon afterwards he 
married and went back to live in Suffolk. 
After another lapse of about twenty-five 
_ years, two sons of his, healthy young 
men with bark-like skin, were seen and 
described by a Dr. Girdlestone of 
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_ pine men were thus established. This was 
in 1800 and shortly afterwards these two 


brothers, John and Richard, set out on an extended tour of continental ° 


_ Cities. They visited Géttingen and were shown at the Michaelmas Fair 

in Leipzig. They went on to Tiibingen and Strasbourg. Then they 
stayed for some years in Paris, The Napoleonic wars were now in full 
swing again, after a lull, and perhaps they interfered with travelling 
shows. Despite this, the brothers eventually got to Turin as part of a 
‘menagerie. 

Many European scientists and physicians examined them with care, 
and one of them made elaborate drawings. At that time there was much 
speculation about the origin of the various races of man. Blumenbach, 
who first classified people into the Caucasian, the Mongol, and the 
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L. S. PENROSE on a puzzle in heredity __ 


HE story began in 1731, when the astronomer John Machin, — 


| ee tee Se : 
RE TY Dy x : 
New SPECIES of MAN. 
Avoxe the Wonders of Nature, which have trom time to 
time tempted the Curiovity ef the Public. perhaps no object 
more worthy of attention has been offered to their votic:, tan 
a Singular Variety of the Human Species, now exhilitins at the 


Great Room, 182, Flect Street, 


near St. Duu-tan’s Church, ‘Phis Young Man is 30 years of age. 
corcred wih Scales, with the exception of the face, soles of the 
fet and pal.ns of the hand, which are like those of any other ~ 
‘Vhese Scales, nearly half an inch Jong. are so hard and 
firm, that with a touch of the finger they make a sound like 
stones striking together ; these on the stomach are short, round, 
and distant: those on the arms, on the contrary, approach each 
other like the bristles of an hedge-hog. ‘The great grandtather 
of the singular family to which this young man belongs, 
was fosnd <avage iv the woods of North America. _ the 
peculiarity descends only iu the inale line. (For a description 


of Uis Species see the Works of Buffon.) 
eens Natural Philowp! ill find an extensive field opened to their 
Det pertinped oe at is cain regurd to Dress toad their researches 


ADMISSION Ove Shilling each person Door open from 9 o'€loek in the 
Morsing Gil Sy clock na tor Evening , 
2038 0 PEOPPLO IL EOL Op 9 LOD HK 


-Handbill advertising the showing of the ‘porcupine man’ at 
- 182 Fleet Street, London, in 1820 ¢ 
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Negro varieties, was puzzled as to where to place these scaly fen. 


“Could they be descendants of an unysual dark-skinned tribe? Inevitably _ 


the brothers began to elaborate their history. They now said that their 
grandfather was an adopted child, whose father had been brought from ~ 
a distant land, either Australia or the Davis Strait. Moreover, it was 


at this point that they seem to have fixed the mode of inheritance of 


their peculiarity. They asserted that only 
affected. They also claimed to have seven 


ONE GLESLGON the males in their family had been 


24 sisters, living at home in Suffolk, all with 
{ perfect skin. In addition they had a 
, striking new event to report. Just before 
John left England he had married the 
daughter of a local farmer and, in due 
course, the news filtered through that an 
affected son had been born to her, — 

At this moment there were actually 
four generations of ‘porcupine men’ in 
existence, for the original boy, seen by 
Machin in 1731, was now nearly ninety 
years old and in ‘good health. It is 
recorded that he was accidentally killed, 
not long afterwards, in the course of his 
duties as gamekeeper to Lord Fitzroy. _ 

It is not known what happened to John 
after the visit to Turin in 1809 but 
Richard eventually turned up in London 
some ten years later, after having visited 
*most of the European capitals including 
Petersburg. By this time he had collected 
an imposing series of names of famous 
men who had examined him, including — 
Broca, the brain anatomist; Geoffroy 
Saint ‘Hillaire, who investigated the ~ 
origins of domestic animals and wrote 
extensively on monstrosities; and Cuvier, 
the great authority on snails and fishes. 
In London, Richard showed himself at 
182 Fleet Street for a shilling a time. 
William Clift, curator of the Royal 
College of Surgeons museum, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity and acquired a 
beautiful handbill for his collection. 
Though the man’s Christian name was 
in doubt, his ancestry was confirmed. He 
was described as a ‘ New Species of Man 
covered with scales and, in some places, 
with bristles like those of a hedgehog, 
whose great grandfather had been found 
_ savage in North America’. When busi-— 

ness became slack he found time to 
attend several medical symposia and he 
allowed wax models to be made of his 
hand and knee, for Guy’s Hospital 
a 2m museum, by a clever artist named Towne. 
Richard was last-heard of in Cork, during a visit to Ireland; where he 
was known as ‘ the porcupine man covered with scales representing the — 
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skin of a rhinoceros ’. 


This ends the tale which has become a classic for students of human " 
heredity. ‘It is improbable’, wrote a well known authority, ‘that so 
many scientists would be incorrect about a matter which interested them _ 
greatly and we may accept the fact that the males transmitted t 
abnormality to all their sons and to none of their daughter 
first generation it was carried by an unaffected father so that 
arose in the first place by a fresh mutation in the Y-chro 
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close study of the subject will 
have heard of a complemen- 


_ known as Y-chromosome in- 


_ other conditions, is known as ~ 


Y-chromosomes from their 
fathers: mothets and daugh- 
ters never possess them. It 


; transmitted through 
ected mothers to their 
ms. This type of trans- 
ion, which also occurs in 


_X-chromosome inheritance. _ 
The point is that sons get 
their X-chromosomes from - 
their mothers. Hardly anyone 
who has not actually made a ~ 


tary kind of transmission . 


hheritance. All sons receive 


The hand of a bey with a distempered skin, 

and bottom, right, a detail of the ‘ quills’: 

an illustration from ~ Edwards’ Gleanings 
from Natural History, 1758 + 


follows that, if a peculiarity 
should be determined by a 
gene located on the Y- 


_ chromosome, this trait would 


be transmitted by a father who peer it to all of his sons and to none 
of his daughters. 
Writers of textbooks on Peenncies: like other’ teachers, favour 


_ symmetrical presentation. There are plenty of human examples available 


for demonstration of the X type of inheritance, but for the Y type | 


z there are none. So in an attempt to redress the balance, the family of 


' spurious erudition has increased the 


the ‘porcupine man’ is universally quoted as evidence for human 


_ Y-chromosome inheritance. 


It was first accepted about 150 years ago ‘that there were five. 
generations of porcupine men and no affected females. More recently 
number of generations to six and 
a pretentious diagram showing the family tree now adorns the pages of 
many books on genetics and, indeed, features on the cover of one. 
Nevertheless, this pedigree is grossly incorrect because, instead of 
making his own judgements, each successive expert has relied upon the - 
doctrine of his Sa era é' 


Family History 


Until recently it was thought that outstanding problems of human > 
heredity could be adequately investigated without moving from an 
armchair. This method is now believed to be inefficient, and it occurred 


to me about a year ago that more active research might help to elucidate 
even the porcupine man. I began by focusing my attention on an 


he 
oes 


intriguing and apparently neglected point in the tradition. The informa- 
tion about the family which was of special interest to geneticists de- 
pended solely upon the word of John and Richard. Furthermore, all of 
these unconfirmed data—the American origin of the first porcupine 
man, the exclusively male inheritance of the bark-like skin and the 


seven unaffected sisters—were only disclosed after John and Richard 


had been interrogated by Blumenbach. It seemed at least possible that 
the history of the family had been modified to make it specially attrac- 
tive to scientists. 

Although the family had not been heard of for more than a hundred 
years, I believed there were untapped sources from which the truth. 


could be learned—among them the parish registers belonging to the 


charming Suffolk villages where these people lived. Through the great 
kindness of many local clergymen and archivists, I was granted access 


: _ to the necessary documents and with my wife’s assistance I began my 


‘The initial question to be answered concerned the origin of the first 
_ porcupine man. I had some facts to go on. The boy with the dis- 
tempered skin whom John Machin described in 1731 was named 


_ Edward Lambert. He was aged fourteen at the time; so he must have 
"been born in or around 1717. It seemed worth disproving John and 


Richard’s 's story by making sure that their grandfather had, after all, 
en born in Suffolk and was not an adopted American. After some 
s local attempts, I set to work to go systematically through the 
records collected at Bury St. Edmunds. I was eventually able 
tify the ae of Edward, the original porcupine man, on 


stare told i John and Richard. & ‘ % 
_ The next—and crucial—question to be answered concerned the sexes . 


5, 171 ie village of Sapiston. i 
tly with the account given by Machin < 
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of all known affected members 
described by Machin and Baker, had six children, all like himself, hy 
though only one survived. In view of the claim made by John and 
Richard that only males had been affected, authorities invariably 
assumed that the five who died in infancy were all boys. Some casual 
hints in the early descriptions indicated Brandon as the likely place of 
their births. So I searched the Brandon registers. I did find evidence 
of exactly six children of the right parentage baptised or buried there 
during the expected period. Unfortunately for the tradition, two of them 
were daughters. 


Non-existent Sisters 

The next problem was to find details of the third generation. During 
their travels John and Richard had mentioned _Huntingfield and Leiston 
so I was led to make extensive searches in north-east Suffolk. It 
turned out that John and Richard had four more brothers, all baptised 
at Theberton, and there is good evidence that at least three of the 
brothers were not affected. The seven normal sisters, all of whom were 
accepted as part of the classical pedigree, must have been invented. 
There was, in fact, just one sister. As for the evidence of a fifth or a 
sixth generation, it appears that, although the original porcupine man 
had at least eleven great-grandchildren, the only one known to have 
been affected, the son of John, can have had no offspring. He died in 
early infancy. 

The net result is that four, and only four, generations of affected — 
people are confirmed: but the anomaly was not confined to males nor 
was it transmitted to all the males. So the attractive theory of 


Y-chromosome inheritance collapses and with it the justification for the 


inclusion of the pedigree in the textbooks, Stent perhaps as an example 
of the fallibility of experts. 

What then remains of scientific significance i in this story? It seems 
that the position was correctly and shrewdly assessed by Darwin in 
1875 when he drew attention to the family merely as a convincing 
demonstration that hereditary peculiarities occurred in man just as in 


plants and lower animals. We could modernise his observations by 


pointing out that the strange skin condition was probably caused by a 
single gene. The condition was certainly inherited but not by way of 
the Y-chromosome. The gene which caused it arose by spontaneous 
mutation in one of the parents of the original porcupine man who was 
born in 1716. Mutations are known to be going on all the time in the 
germ cells. They are the primary causes of all manner of anomalies 
like albinos or people with extra fingers. In exceptional cases, like the 
present one, the family history clearly indicates the point of time when 
the fresh mutation entered the population. Although no affected 
descendants of the original cases have been traced, other cases of 
porcupine skin disease in men and women, called medically ichthyosis 
hystrix, are known to have cropped up in more recent times in unrelated 
families, presumably on account of independent mutations. 

Indeed, the summing up of the situation, made by Baker just over 
200 years ago, still holds good if we make one small addition to his 
phrasing: ‘It appears past all doubt’, wrote Baker, ‘that a race of - 
people may be propagated by this man, having such rugged coats or 
coverings as himself and, if the accidental origin (that is, the origin by 
spontaneous mutation) be forgotten, they might be deemed a different 
species of mankind’. And, as Baker saw, that would be a mistake 
because the family really demonstrates that all mankind, whatever may 
be the colour or texture of the skin, could have come from one and the 
same stock.—Third Programme 


In 1936 Professor A. R. Aron published a book on La Sociologie Alle- 
mande Contemporaine, dealing with such famous figures as Simmel, von 
Wiese, the ‘ historical sociologists’, and Max Weber. It was an admirable 
contribution to the history of sociological thought in the days when 
sociology was practically a Franco-German subject. It has been translated 
by Mary and Thomas Bottomore under the title: German Sociology, with 
an additional chapter bringing the story up to date. It is published by 
Heinemann in-their series: ‘Books on Sociology’ (price 16s.). 
* * * 

The Poet's Way of Knowledge, being the Henry Sidgwick Memorial 
Lecture, by C. Day Lewis, sometime Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford, has been published by the Cambridge University Press, 
Price 5s, 
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to Schénberg, Berg, Webern, and Richard ‘Strauss: 
retrospective appreciation, though by no means all received true recogni- 
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N Vienna, tradition is the tinpormue word. Vienna is still in many 
ways an imperial city. Gone, for ever no doubt, are its great days 
as a powerful state politically, yet its upswung grandeur, elegance, 
and charm keep alive an era when rare qualities of manners and 


a living pervaded everyday life a good deal more than they do today. 
Such a city will naturally pose queries all the time. 


Home of Great Composers 

Vienna has been the home of more great composers and musicians 
than any other city in the world. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, right down 
all of these won 


tion in Vienna in their own lifetime; often other cities recognised them 
first. The tradition which lasted for so long naturally became less and 


_ less sympathetic to new ideas and therefore by the end ‘of the nineteenth 


century Richard Strauss’ chance of recognition was infinitely better than 
that of Mahler or Schénberg. Once Vienna does accept a composer, his 


music is constantly played and becomes part of a large but conservative 


repertoire. 
In the German language there is a word musikant, which is most 


unsatisfactorily translated as ‘ musician’. The Austro-German musikant 


is a man who has been rigorously trained in the great tradition and 


who after his thorough apprenticeship relies on his natural flow of 


creative interpretation to guide him. Consider the method of rehearsal. 
The musikant is perfectly capable of rehearsing, but feels no need. to 
in works he has played numerous times with certain orchestras. In the 
circuit of such a tradition he can apply this, but not outside it. For 
instance, the conductor Hans Knappertsbusch is a musikant if ever there 
was one! This eminent musician is highly esteemed and loved in Vienna 
but he has a hatred of rehearsal. A well-known story about him tells 
how, after the last war, he was invited to conduct the Berlin Philhar- 


- monic and on arrival it was suggested that as a great part of the orches- 
_ tra, some forty-odd players, had never played under his baton, it would 


be much appreciated if he would hold one rehearsal even though the 
work was the Beethoven Fifth. Knappertsbusch reluctantly gave in and 


when coming to the end of the exposition in the first movement, he 
> said : 
_ murmur that at the performance they would play the repeat. Only a 
_ few first desks of the first violins heard this, and in the performance 

half the orchestra went on and half played the repeat. A catastrophe 


‘No repeat—we go on! ’—turning, however, to the leader to 
p g 8. 


ensued, and the symphony had to be started again. At the end the 
imperturbable conductor commented : ‘That’s what comes of your 


useless rehearsals! ’ 


It is, of course, wrong to interpret this as slackness or eremiieae This 
attitude has nothing in common with many too easy-going methods of 


performance in this country. Not every Austro-German musician is, - 
however, of a musikant tendency but the attitude—and it is a highly 
- matured professional one—is vey evident i in such a centre as the Vienna ~ 
ys “Sige 


Fi The Cricketing Attitude. 

I must also make it clear that the musikant is no-dilettante or amateur 

_ —he is at the opposite pole. So much of our musical scene is cluttered 
with the utterly useless dilettanti. They play with the arts and ‘have 

fun’ or treat it as sport. The law, medicine, and the sciences may be 


glad that the dilettante cannot invade their territories. This cricketing 


-attitude—so typically English—is admirably summed up in Berlioz’ 
_ shrewd observation that the English are extraordinary; they seem to 
_ think it more commendable to make a good try on three rehearsals than 
to do brilliantly on six. The good amateur is not involved in all this. 


_ He is in many ways the backbone of any country’s musical life, but the 


dilettante, often with only half a good amateur’s talent, thinks himself — 
fit to enter the profession and this is indeed another matter. 


The musikant tradition has good and ill effects on the Vienna Opera 


_ itself. Each season six or eight new productions are added to the already 
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enormous repertoire. These are given thorough and Tong rehearsal but — 
never again rehearsed fully. In the production white I saw of ‘ ‘Der - 
Rosenkavalier ’ only the orchestra and chorus survived from the original - 
production. All the singers and the conductor were new; yet not one _ 
orchestra rehearsal was held and, apart from a piano rehearsal on the 
day, and being told where to stand and enter, the singers : as a whole 
may never before have sung together in these ensembles. 

This can lead to less than complete homogeneity in the production. 
The Levée scene in Act I was too loose and the Marschallin’s entry 
after the hotelier’s quick announcement in Act III at the climax—that 
glorious moment of theatre—seemed less uplifting than I have ever seen 
it before. The second Act of ‘ Boheme’ became immobile for similar 
reasons. In fact, the producer of ‘ Rosenkavalier ’ told me he could not 
look at it any more. They had quite lost their original sparkle. What 
is amazing as against this is that such a high quality of performance 
can ensue as did during one particular week under Kempe. Some of — 
the orchestral playing and solo and ensemble singing was glorious, and 
the professional ease and. acting of the singers was a sheer delight and — 
almost unbelievable when one remembers that I saw no first perform- 
ances and therefore all were without Fehearsa. i on oe ee 


Unprepared New Works . 
There is, however, a rather bad side to all this: New pias are 
seldom prepared. Frank Martin’s ‘ Der Sturm ’, based on Shakespeare’ s 
‘ Tempest ’, had only four performances between its premiere in June 
last year and my visit in February. The fine production of ‘ Wozzeck’ 
and ‘Die Frau ohne Schatten’ are seldom given. When I was there 
Orff’s trilogy was the only work being rehearsed. This, compared with _ 
La Scala or German opera houses, is meagre fare indeed. Secondly, — 


‘the new and magnificently equipped opera house is seldom made full 


use of; the productions are stylish and beautiful but conservative by 
continental standards. It is lovely indeed to see the original designs 
of 1911 used for Acts I and II of ‘ Der Rosenkavalier ’, but Tietjen’s 


“Fidelio * was oddly conservative for the opening of the new house. 


For this attitude, one can argue that nowadays a little less Production 
with a capital P and a little better singing is welcome. How true that — 
can be when, at last, for several nights running, one hears relaxed, 
beautiful singing not only technically fluent but lovely in quality, as 
opposed to the screaming and hard exercising that so often passes for 
dramatic or technical prowess. The Viennese, however, are conscious 


of their lag behind Germany in operatic production, and one is sent off 


to the Burgtheater to see Adolf Rott’s fantastic production of Claudel’s 
‘Christophe Colombe’. This, though basically Stanislavskian, is far 
ahead of anything to be seen on the London stage, and uses to the full | 
the technical resources of the newly built Burgtheater. 

The Vienna Opeta has recently suffered severe criticism and it will 
be interesting to see what alterations will come about in the general 
policy of continually changing casts and rehearsal methods“under the 
new director, Karajan. Although he has held his appointment for six 
months, he has not yet conducted at all in the opera. When I was there 
he was. preparing ‘Die Walkiire’ and holding numerous lighting — 
rehearsals, and it would appear rehearsals of anything but the music, | 

One cannot, in all fairness to either side, compare this with what goes 
on in our musical society. In Vienna, the whole enormous machinery of — 
such an organisation with a season ten months long, and the Salzburg 
Festival taking place in part of the other two months—with an enormous — 
repertoire and playing seven nights a week and a Sunday matinée at 
least: all this is something unknown to our system. In Vienna you cannot | 
bay a brochure of the next few weeks. or sees up cid Ba Se ‘in th 


ee in oh Staa 


~ 


i ch a repertoire, playing eigh 

One must either reduce it, reduce its additions each 
e the number of opera performances each week. La Scala, 
plays for a much shorter season and has a smaller reper-. 
; not exhaust the orchestra, chorus, and whole administra- 


change. ~s 

In direct opposition to this is the attitude towards public and radio 
mcerts. These receive maximum rehearsal. The concert which included 
_ my Violin Concerto, as well as Peragallo’s ‘In Memoriam ’, ‘ Fortner’s 
Creation’ and Spisak’s ‘ Serenade’, had six three-hour rehearsals. Six 
were also allotted to the double performance of Schénberg’s ‘ Die 
he Gliickliche Hand’. This piece lasts twenty minutes and therefore had 
Ls about eighteen hours’ rehearsal. Again, we cannot in fairness make 
‘ _ comparisons, as all radio concerts are recorded on tape. ENO programmes 
pe except news readings are broadcast live. 

Concerts with difficult works therefore receive Jonger rehearsal- 
iC time than in this country and are repeated several times in later pro- 
grammes. Then these tapes are circulated among various other con- 


tf 


Musicians’ Union alone would forbid even a note of a symphony concert 


_ ever, is so organised between so many radios that orchestral players do 
_ not suffer, as they play as much but time is spent rehearsing fewer works 
. for a longer period. “Soloists, of course, gain greatly, as they can be 


‘ 


while playing in public in yet another concert. - 


«great, ty 
- priceless basis of all. And so a 
_ tion, as here in England, of st; 


) much, Yet the Viennese tradition is very rigid and will 


tinental radio stations as well. This would not be possible here, as the 


to be recorded and used numerous times later. The system abroad, how- — 


orming ’ six times simultaneously on one. night on different radios, — 


ray cee xrofessionalism, 
go tradition rises before us: not. 


te and pomp, but one of a great ar stic 
AS) 


and cultural heritage and also of a great age in many ways past even . 


its sunset. my peestanon is apt to. find it has: come too late for me 


We are just near enough to feel faintly Ghat these days must have 
been like, and although we may be the staunchest defenders of our own - 
time one only too readily admits that they must indeed have been. Ley: : 


days: greater than any, because of their quality and their plethora of 
great men. 


On a Sunday morning, ‘you may stand in the galleries of the old: : 


Spanish Riding School and watch the intrepid horsemen go through 


_ their wonderful routines much as they did fifty years and more ago. 
Or, if the day is glorious, as was my last Sunday in Vienna, you may 


take a tram-car to Grinzing: Heiligenstadt and thoughts of Beethoven 
are not far away. From here one can climb the Kahlenberg, passing the 
vineyards on one’s way. From the top, in the crystal clear morning air, 
the land sweeps eastward far across the Danube to the great Hungarian 
plain and Budapest: northward to Czechoslovakia, west across the 
rolling Wienerwald. Then one takes the traditional Sunday walk from 
the Kahlenberg to the Leopoldsberg, over the Nase, and down along 
the Danube promenade back towards Vienna. Later on this same day I 
went to a soirée held by several of the pupils of Schonberg; still later, 
to the opera for Strauss’ ‘ Ariadne’. 
young composer singing * Musik, du bist die heilige Kunst "particularly 
here, where musik is indeed die heilige Gunst? Here in a day is repre- 


sented much of this full and varied tradition of one of the world’s 


greatest centres of cultural and social life-——-Third Programme 


The Tale 


, The tale was always simple—once 
= A beautiful princess 
Slept past the seasons and a pare 
_ Brought time back in a kiss. 


When sun and shadow flung the tweed 
Of April on the wall, 

Gay as a bobbin she wound up 

The light along the hall 


As she walked by. And yet she slept 


oa paered xin. then, something paradoxical about Viennese Gresical society: 
i - 
ai irae SG at - 
Se ae ‘Two Poems 
fo ~The Gate 
Se ‘For TR. 
; aete ‘ 
Tn the eeoant clots of cream-white flowers (meadowsweet? 
ae _.Guelder? cow parsley?): a patch of green: then a gate 
__- Dividing the green from a brown field; and beyond, 
____ By steps of mustard and sanfoin-pink, the distance 
Ss Climbs right-handed away 
: Up to an olive hilltop and the sky. 
% The gate it is, dead centre, ghost-amethyst-hued, 
______ Fastens the whole together like a brooch. 


‘It is all arranged, all there, for the gate’s sake 

Or for what may come through the gate. But those white flowers 
Craning their necks, putting their heads together, _ 

_ Like a crowd that holds itself back from surging forward, 

Have their own point of balance—poised, it seems, 

On the airy brink of whatever it is they await. 


And L gazing over their heads from outside the picture, 
£ Question what we are waiting for: not summer— 
‘Summer is here in charlock, grass and sanfoin. _ 

_ A human event?—but there’s no sega to the ii 
_ Nor does it look as if it was meant to open.” 

_ The ghost of one who often came this way 
_ When there was a path? I do not know. But I think, 
calf I could go deep into the heart of the picture — 


From the flowers’ point of view, all I would ask is 
é ee Not that the gate should open, but that it should © 
Stay there, holding the coloured folds together. 
We expect nothing (the flowers might add), we ay 
Await: this pure’ awaiting— ee 
| eis the kind of worship "we, are aught « 
aes c Day Lewis 


Under the summer, till _ 
The golden corn stepped down from day 
And harvest had its will,- 

- Until the prince obeyed a map 
He could not understand, 
Until his horse ran like a flame ~ 
Across the windy land, 


Oh, magic is as hard to scan 
As a skylark. Every cause, 

: Every effect is a single moon 
~ Lit from enchanting laws. 


Until the spinning of the kiss 

No minstrel could have told 

How rich the prince rode in from life 
- Across the dying gold, 


And the far land where such a tale 
Was reasonable, has made 
Our falling leaves and rising suns 
Enchanted and afraid. 
PATRICIA BEER 


Who can forget Jurinac as the ~ 
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NEWS DIARY 


May 1-7 


Wednesday, May 1 
Council of Europe discusses plan for closer 


union between European states and the 
Atlantic Treaty Powers 


Marshal Zhukhoy speaks at May Day review 
in Red Square, Moscow 


Thirty people are killed in air disaster at 
Blackbushe Airport 


Thursday, May 2 


Courts of Inquiry into the disputes in the 
shipbuilding and engineering industries 
recommend wage increases and urge the 
setting up of impartial body to advise on 
wider problems of wage policy 

Ministerial meeting of North Atlantic 
Council opens in Bonn 


Treasury announces increase in gold and 
dollar reserves by £40,000,000 in April 


Friday, May 3 

A communiqué published at the end of the 
Nato meeting in Bonn states that) the 
Council insists on the right of the 
alliance to possess nuclear weapons pend- 
ing a disarmament agreement 

United States withdraws the major units of 
its Sixth Fleet from the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean 

Chancellor of the Exchequer announces 
names of members of committee inquiring 
into the working of the monetary and 
credit system 


Saturday, May 4 
Mr Dulles sees Dr. Adenauer. in Bonn 


Council of Europe Assembly recommends 
an immediate conference of scientists to 
report on possible dangers of nuclear tests 


French Radical Party calls for a big change 
in the Government’s Algerian, policy 


English Amateur Golf Championship is won 
for the first time. by an oversea player, 
Arthur Walker of Johannesburg 


Sunday, May 5 


Jordan Government assumes new powers to 
deal with corruption and political intrigue 
in the Givil Service. Two former chiefs of 
staff in Jordan who fled to Syria have 
gone to Cairo 

Council of Football League decides not to 
support the proposal to use substitutes 
for injured players 


Monday, May 6 


British Government puts forward proposals 
on nuclear test explosions to U.N. dis- 
armament sub-committee 


Italian Government resigns 


A.E.U, national committee discusses recom- 
mendation of Courts of Inquiry on wages 


Tuesday, May 7 


Mr. Butler answers questions about nuclear 
weapon tests in Commons 


Prime Minister meets Dr. Adenauer in Bonn 


Mr, Khrushchev addresses meeting of 
Supreme Soviet in Moscow 


A Rumanian attaché is asked to Ivave 
Britain because he tried to recruit spies 


THE LISTENER MAY. DOP DT 


| a | The Foreign . 
: : oe 5 eS _** week (the first 
i: : : : “The Minister: 


Chesney, the Principal lands), partly 
Paulo Cunha 


J. Dixon, captain of Aston Villa, being chaired by members of his team after they had beaten 
Manchester United by two goals to one in the F.A. Cup Final at Wembley last Saturday. With 
the group (centre foreground) is a young supporter of the side 
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Right: the scene at Worcester’s cricket ground during the match last week which opened the 
West Indian team’s tour. . Worcestershire were beaten by an innings and seventy-seven runs 


‘Nato countries who attended a meeting of the North Atlantic Council in Bonn last 
ermany) photographed with President Theodor Heuss of the German Federal Republic. 

Paul eine (Belgium); Mr: Selwyn Lloyd (Great Britain); Hr. Ernst 

e without Portfo io); M. Joseph Bech (Luxembourg); Mr. Halvard Lange (Norway); 
President Heuss; Mr. Evanghelos AverofkK (Greece); Mr, J. M. Luns (Nether- 

' Gaetano Martino (Italy); Dr. Konrad Adenauer (West German Chancellor); Senhor 
Christian Pineau (France); and Herr Heinrich von Brentano (West Germany) 


Demonstrators wearing ‘hydrogen bomb’ hoods taking part in a protest rally 
in Hyde Park last Sunday against the use of nuclear weapons. The demonstra-~ 
tion was part of the Labour Party’s May Day rally 


Mr. Arthur Levison at work on a new figurehead for the Cutty S ark 
which is being restored. The wood is a gift from the Canadian 
Government. In the background is the clipper’s old figurehead 


A. new arrival at the London Zoo, a white-faced Scops owl from 
Sierra Leone, West Africa, facing the camera for the first time 
last week 
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‘The Rent Bill and’ Lees! Covermtan 


‘to help’ relieve housing shortage. 


ENRY BROOKE: There are two par- 
ticularly big subjects just now in my 
‘field as Minister of Housing and Local. 
Government, and both of them are 
important to almost all of you. One’s the Rent 


- Bill which has gone through the House of Com- 
- mons and is now before the House of Lords— 


that’s a, badly needed reform and it’s going 
And the 
‘other is the whole future of local government 
reorganisation, on which the Government are in- 
tending to introduce a major Bill, next session. 

This evening I’ve got here with me two real 
experts, both of them Conservative M.P.s, Sir 
Ian Horobin, Member for Oldham East—he and 


I have been sitting together for long hours on 


the Standing Committee on the Rent Bill, so he 
knows everything there is to be known about 
that Bill. And the other is Geoffrey Rippon, 
who’s one of the Norwich Members: he’s a real 


authority on local government. He was mayor . 


of his own borough at the age of twenty-six, 
which I imagine must be an all-time record, and 
now: he’s leader of the Conservatives on the 
Finance Committee of the largest local sa 
in the world. 

Geoffrey Rippon: Yes: London. Now, I won- 
der if you and Ian Horobin could deal first of - 
all with the Rent Bill. There’s a growing under- 
standing that this is a sound measure which is 
an essential feature of a successfully developing 


- Conservative housing policy; at the same time I 


do feel that there are many people who require 
more explanation. 

Henry Brooke: I think the first thing to recog- 
nise is that this is part of a consistent housing 
policy which the Conservative Government has 


. pursued ever since we won the General Election 


of 1951. At that time we pledged ourselves to 


build 300,000 houses a year, and the socialists 


said we couldn’t do it, and we did do it. And 


ie _ the same thing is going to happen over again 
‘with the Rent Bill. They’ve said that all kinds 
of things are going wrong, and they'll be proved 


ene once again. 

Ian Horobin: The trouble with the socialist 
approach to the housing problem was that it was 
all out of balance. If you were lucky and living 
in a council house, well, you were sitting pretty. 
If you were low on the list and hadn’t enough 
points, well, you probably had to put up with 
wildly expensive furnished letting. And there was 
no chance of getting into a house to let. And if, 


of course, you were in a slum, you just stayed. 


there until you died, because the socialists never 


did any slum clearance at all. I think our promise_ 


to rehouse 200,000 people a year out of slums is 


just as important a part of the housing policy 


of the Conservatives as the well-known figure of 


the new houses to be built. I don’t know how 
the slum clearance scheme is going. 


Henry Brooke: It’s going very well indeed 
and I want to do everything in my power to 
help it on. You see, up till 1951 there had hardly 
been any progress in slum clearance at all, since 
the war. Now the work is going ahead very well. 
We promised in 1955 that we would rehouse 
200,000 people a year out of the slums—well, 
we're already more than half-way towards that 


target and I’m very glad to say that,'as far as I 


can see, we shall hit the target next year in 1958, 
and I’m quite certain that is much better than 


‘many people believed was possible. 


Ian Horobin: And, ‘of course, the ahity eae 


realise that however many new houses you build, 


especially if you’re going to ‘make room for slum 


clearance, the essential point is what you do with 
the houses you’ve already got. We’ve built a lot 
more good new houses than the socialists. and 
we're pulling down a lot more bad ones, but 
even if we‘built half-a million heavily subsidised 


_ houses a year, even then the vast bulk of people 


have got to live in these existing houses, and 


they must be kept in decent condition. ‘And it~ 


just cannot be done at the existing retits. And, 
of course, there’s something like a million houses 
where the controlled rents are under 5s. a week. 


Well, you just can’t keep a decent roof over. the — 


chickens in the yard for that sort of price. 
Repairs cost now between three and four times 
what they did before the war, and either you’ve 


‘got to have the rents going up to a 1957 value 


or the houses are going to fall down. 

Henry Brooke: One of the primary objects of 
this Rent Bill is to help to save millions of 
houses from deteriorating and decaying. All these 
houses are one of our great national assets, but 
because of the existing system of rent restriction 
we’ve been allowing them to crumble to pieces 
because their owners just don’t get enough rent 
to keep them in repair. So, for the houses and 
flats on which the rate$ are not very high—and 


that’s more than 4,000,000 of them—there will 


in future, under this Bill, be a new maximum 
rent: 
security of tenure, and the landlord will only be 
able to put the rent up to that new maximum 
figure if the house or flat is put in proper repair 
and kept in proper repair. As a matter of fact, 
the arrangements in Scotland are slightly differ- 
ent from England and Wales. 

Geoffrey Rippon: Quite apart from the pro- 
visions in this Bill the local authorities already 
have wide powers under pre-war legislation to 
make landlords put their houses in a proper 


state of repair. Of course, especially since the 


war they haven’t been able to use those powers 
because obviously rents have been too low to 
bear the cost, but in future, as I see the position, 
they can and must use those additional powers. 

Henry Brooke: Then there’s another object of 
the Rent Bill, too, and that is to make more house- 
room available. At present, all over the country 
there are very large numbers of people who 
really have got more rooms than they n 


They’ve got no inducement to leave the house - 
that has become too big for them, because 


they’re probably paying a very low controlled 
rent, and in any case, with the Rent Acts as 
they stand, they pro obably couldn’t find any 
smaller place to let unfurnished anyway, and 
yet it’s a smaller house or flat to let unfurnished 
which is the one thing they want, Well, we 
intend to solve that problem; we mean by this 
Bill to make it easier for old people and for 
young people, too, to find homes that are to let 
unfurnished. ‘And ‘that’s one of the reasons why 


we’re going to decontrol the higher om houses | 


and flats—that’s, broadly speaking, the bigger 
ones. It isn’t the’ first time we’ve done this, we 


did it in 1933, we did it again in 1938. Now, 


all the facts and figures show that we Sage be 
able to do it, generally speaking, with as little 
hardship as was caused at that time. It will 
mean that the big houses and flats which are 


now i will get converted, so that 


‘there'll be more ca all these scare Gece 


the tenants of them will go on havinz . 


F By the Rt. Hon. HENRY BROOK E, M.P., Minister of Housing’ and Local Governm ent ee Minister = 
for Welsh Affairs, GEOFFREY RIPPON, M. P., and SIR IAN HOROBIN, EP 
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that landlords will be able to charge fantastic 
rents will not prove true, because if they de- 


_ mand fantastic rents the : property will be left on 
their hands and they won’t get the people : | 


pay those rents. And that’s just what they don’ 
want to happen—to have their Property conpty.- 
Ian Horobin: You never see a house now ‘to 
let’, because, of course, nobody but a maniac who 
got vacant possession would ever let a new 
tenant in that he could never get out again 
under the existing law; but you do frequently 
see houses for sale, and they often remain empty 
and for sale for a ‘long time, The middle classes 
must realise that it’s quite unrealistic to suppose 


_ that local authorities are going to provide them 
- with the sort of accommodation they want. And 


so unless it can become a business proposition, 


to provide them with houses, they never will 


get houses. And it never can be a business 
proposition as long as the houses are controlled. 

Henry Brooke: I’m sure one of the important 
things is that when the Bill comes into opera- 
tion, as it probably will in July, people should 
find out exactly where they stand’ under it, and — 
not do anything reckless or foolish. We’re going 
to publish a booklet of questions and answers in 
the simplest possible form—millions of copies 
will be printed, so that it will be available. 

Ian Horobin: There’s one thing quite certain, 
that we can’t go on as we are—forty years of 
rent control with rising prices for everything 
else have produced an impossible situation, and 
the only alternative to our policy is the socialist: 
alternative, and I think if people will take a 
good look at that they'll decisively reject it, for 
it means that the socialist government are going 
to compel every local authority, whether they 
like it or not, to take over every rented house, — 
whether the owner likes it or not, and whether 
the tenant likes it or not, Now that’s got to be 
either grossly unfair or grossly expensive, and 
of ‘course, there’s an even more serious objec- 
tion, that it leaves everybody who’s not in a 
position to buy a house with just one great 
monopoly landlord that he’s got to go to—the 
local authority. If he wants to move, well, then” 
he has to go to the bottom of a new “council 
list. It’s neither fair nor is it practicable. 

_ Geoffrey Rippon: Well, it’s certainly not prac- 
ticable. From my own experience in lo 


eed. government I’m sure the burden of administra- 


tion would prove intolerable. If the socialists’ 
proposal came into operation it would mean — 
that the local authorities would be called upon 
to manage something like 6,000,000 houses, or — 
rather more than three times the number they 
own at present, We have also to consider the 


‘cost of the compulsory acquisition which would — 


be in the order of £2,500,000,000—that’s quite 
apart from the cost of repairs—and on top of 
all that there will be these colossal ac 

tion and management costs. 

Henry Brooke: I’ve been in local government _ 
myself for twenty years, and I’m quite certain — 
‘the socialist plan is going tobe unworkable — 
from the practical standpoint of the local 
authorities. It’s going to overload them v Es 


Eas of reduced rates goes by 


That's why r m so anxious to 
Sasa pas scheme of financial 


i been rie some. pram in the rating system; 
Be we'll be charging industry heavier rates, which 
‘I believe industry in general can bear; at the 


same ‘time, wbreever: possible, we'll get rid of 


7 a 5 aa c ‘ 


aes ves a et gee 
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. every 
S, ‘Instead of tee os local its will 


get a sum of money which may be higher one 


year than another, but it will be fixed in advance 


1¢ and there’ll be no strings attached to it. The 


local authorities can use it as they think fit, all 
over their different services. Of course, they'll 
have to fulfil all their statutory duties under the 
Education Act, and so forth. I think the services 


will probably get better because the council will 
_ have a stronger inducement to use its resources 


well, and to make sure it’s getting value for 
money. If they cut out waste, the effect will be 


that they and their own ratepayers will get the - 


full benefit of the money they save. If on the 
other hand the council gets extravagant, well, 
it’s on their own ratepayers that the cost will 
fall, And that’s what I call real responsibility. | 

Geoffrey Rippon: Yes, I feel very strongly that 
we want to have councillors who determine 
themselves the scope and nature of local ser- 
vices, according to local needs. 

‘Henry Brooke: Yes, 


’ homes are kept 


we're aiming at two - 
thoroughly practical things—both of them are 


the Rent Bill 


tter repair, and 
more se is made of 1 the house-room tha 
the present system of rent restriction is 1 
ing fully used. So we'll relieve housing sho: 
and bring more houses and flats into the 


ket to let unfurnished, which I’m quite certain © 
everybody wants. Then, on the local govern- 
ment side, we intend, as I said, to give local 


authorities more genuine responsibility. Men: >a 


and women of the right sort in those circum- 


stances will be much more ready than they are _ 


now to serve on the council, and I’m sure 
women have an increasingly important Part to 
play in local government. 

But, of course, in the end everything is going 


to depend on the voters, It’s the votes at council — 
elections which decide who is to be sent to the © 


town hall or the council office to serve on the 
council, You, who’ve got the right to vote, do 
use that right you’ve got. Do find out when 
polling day is. Take the trouble to discover who 
is standing for the council, and then be quite 
sure that you vote and that. you vote for people 
who you think are going to be up to the job, — 


= fog eg ct to the Editor 


| ‘The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of atfieles or Htalks printed in 


fie ag eee THE LISTENER but reserves athe: right to shorten letters for reasons of space. 


RES ee SL aee / 
S From. Geneva on New Vole . 
E . Sir,—Mr. Max Beloff, in his talk ‘From 

Geneva to New York’, printed i in THE LISTENER 
a of April 25, made some useful points about the 
environment needed. by the headquarters of an 
_ international organisation. He appears to admit 
that there should be no question of the United 

Nations moving out of New York, so long as 
the United States retains its present dominance 
in international affairs. But would not London 
_ have many advantages as the centre for a very 
important new organisation now under discus- 
‘sion, namely the Foreign Secretary’s ‘ Grand 
‘Design’ for a European-cum-Nato Parliament? 
This project is due for further elaboration. 

| Why should not Britain invite the countries con- 
cerned to a conference in London to consider 
its constitution? It would also be well to put 
_ forward for discussion some British suggestions 
based on our own history, as to the kind of 
‘arrangements that make for a successful parlia- 
_ ment, efficient administration and good, practical © 
_ co-operation and understanding among diverse 
nations (in the Commonwealth). We have usually 
- been in the past much more modest in this- 
respect than our friends and allies mons the 
other nations would wish. 
Could not such a London-centred Geaane: 
representing most of the peoples of European" 

in, by its influence, both within and outside 
Inited Nations, largely overcome (by out- 
the difficulties Mr. Beloff describes 
t New York? Would it not also tend to 
: sete the role of British leadership and British _ 
__. methods and traditions both in Nato and Europe, 

ind btreveh at gp in the world as a whole? 

‘ Yours, ttc, 

CHRISTOPHER Boro 


ruder, He lectured on logic at Haisbureh Uni- 
versity for over twenty years and wrote the 
excellent little text-book, The Traditional Formal 
Logie; but he calls logic ‘ a vast misunderstand- 


ing’ and ‘the exploration of a blind alley’ 


(page 194). He wants its study continued, but 
only as a guide to bad thinking by faithful 
logicians past and present. The trouble seems 
to have arisen because an intellectual game (first 
code of rules by Aristotle) seems to have been 
mistaken for a guide to sound thinking. Professor 
Prior’s title, “The Logic Game’, hints at a 


similar view: I should like to know his opinion 


of Sidgwick and Sinclair. 

I should also like Professor Prior to tell us 
what. happens to three-valued logic when science 
gets mixed up with the game. All scientific state- 
ments must fall between a total ‘ yes’ and a total 

‘no’. Their P-value, which seems to be the same 
thing as their truth-value expressed as a number, 
is never as.great as unity or as little as zero. 
It looks as if only one of the three values of 
three-valued logic is available for science. 
Further, as the entire basis of scientific theory 
has been, to put it very mildly indeed, under a 


pretty ‘thick cloud since Hume, ‘what See 
when we use the words ‘logic’ and ‘ logical’ 


scientific and statistical discussions, as EGin- 
guished scientists, and students of the statistical 


theory which is the real framework of science, 


continually ‘do? 
Yours, etc., 
Totnes HuGu HECKSTALL-SMITH 


Sir,—May I add to ‘ the little piece of history ’ 


_ with which Professor Prior finished his talks on 


“The Logic Game’ (THE LISTENER, May 2)? 
It was the English philosopher William of 


; Occam who first discovered and developed three- 


valued logic in the fourteenth century—about 
600 years before Lukasiewicz published (in 1921) 
his famous two-page paper (in Polish) on three- 
valued logic and, practically simultaneously, the 


- American mathematician E. L. Post published 


his development of an m-valued logic. 


: Yours, etc., 
Hazlemere J. M. Freep 


The Chalk Garden of Sussex 

Sir,—At the close of his talk on Sussex pub- 
lished under ‘Did You Hear That?’ in THE 
LISTENER of April 25,’Mr. E. P. Smith stated 


that there is in the garden of Selmeston Vicarage © 


a summer-house ‘ where in happy: mid-Victorian 
summer days Lewis Carroll wrote his immortal 
Through the Looking Glass’. Unfortunately the 
published diaries and letters afford no evidence 
at all to support this local tradition. It is true 
that during the years when he was working at the 
book (1867-1870) she visited Eastbourne, some- 
time between July 28 and August 19, 1870, and 
could easily have visited Selmeston from there; 
and there certainly is strong evidence to suggest 
that such a visit may have had something to do 


with Tenniel’s drawing of‘ the Jabberwock with: 


This is no doubt the ultimate 
basis of the local ‘tradition’ that he actually 
wrote the book in the summer-house at 
Selmeston. As this evidence is not ~ easily 
accessible and has not hitherto been considered 
in the literature on Lewis Carroll perhaps you 
will kindly allow me to refer to it here. 

The Vicar of Selmeston, the Rev. W. D. 


eyes of flame’. 


Parish, who was there from 1863 until his death 


in 1904, was undoubtedly a friend of Lewis 
Carroll’s though Carroll himself does not appar- 
ently refer to him anywhere. The long obituary 
notice of Parish in the Sussex Daily News of 
September 24, 1904, refers to his ‘intimate 
friendship with Lewis Carroll’, and Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Newson, who often visited Parish when she 
was a child, states that he told her: ‘I knew 
Lewis Carroll quite well’. It is also certain that 
Parish had in his study or dining room what a 
former Vicar of Selmeston, the Rev. F. S. 
Morgan, has described as a ‘ papier maché model 
of the Jabberwock, presumably made by Parish’ 
(letter in The Times, January 14, 1932) and 
which Mrs. Newson recalls as ‘a very odd look- 
ing stuffed animal in a glass case’ (Sussex 


Express, March 4, 1955). Mrs. Newson’s recol-- 


lection, which she admits is rather vague as she 
was such a young child at the time, is that Parish 
claimed that the creature in the glass case had 
been ‘the source of inspiration for one of the 


sy) “he 


Soe ee aes ct Alice itself was written 
. However, the obituary notice of Parish 
h appeared in the Sussex Daily News on 


- September 24, 1904, throws much more light on 


_ the episode and deserves consideration : 


A pretty tale is related in connection with Mr. 


_ Parish’s intimate friendship with Lewis Carroll. 
Mr. Parish’s brother (Mr. Frank Parish, who 
was the Chairman of the Great Southern Railway 
in Buenos Ayres) brought him a peculiar kind of 
bird from a distant land and in the journey the 
feathers got moth-eaten. Not to be disappointed, 
the late Vicar had its head and long legs mounted 
on a stand. It was shown to Lewis Carroll who 
became infatuated with it and a picture of this 
curious looking ‘make up’ was printed in his 
book Through the Looking Glass. 


One further reference in the notice may alsa 
be relevant: 


Also reposing in a glass case ae Parish’s 
study] is the petrified form of a cat which was 
discovered under a paving stone in Drury Lane. 


But all this hardly adds up to sufficient evidence 


to suggest that the book itself was written in the 


summer-house at Selmeston.—Yours, etc., 

Lewes . STANLEY GODMAN 
Kenneth Leighton’s Concerto 

Sir,—In your music critic’s notice of my 
orchestra’s concert. which he gave in THE 
LISTENER of May 2 he mentions the fact that in 
Kenneth Leighton’s Concerto for Viola and 
Harp, the harp was rather submerged in the 


Gardening 


The Flower Garden in May 


HILE we are still enjoying this year’s 
wallflowers, it must be a reminder to us 
to order the seeds for sowing next month 
and tnd they will flower aswell next spring. 


I am again ordering Golden Bedder, Orange. 
Bedder, Fire King, and the one I have particu- 


larly liked this year—Ellen Willmott; the colour 
of this one I would describe as a rich ruby shade. 


_ Winter flowering pansies are good this year too, 

and do not forget myosotis (or forget-me-nots), 
-aubretia, sweet williams, and canterbury bells; 
all these will need to be sown next month. 


One of the important jobs for this month will 
be to clear the beds and borders of the spring 
flowering plants and prepare them for the 


summer plants. Do not buy your plants too 


early; wait until we are past the middle of the 
month, we should be fairly safe from frost then. 
After clearing away the wallflowers and other 
plants, fork the soil over and break it up, sprinkle 
some fertiliser on to replace that used up by the 


spring flowers, and then tread it firm and make _ 


the surface as fine as you can, Allow about a 


handful of fertiliser for each square yard, One 


‘of the complete or general fertilisers will be the 
best; bone meal is rather too slow in its action 
to use at this time of the year. When you do 


- the planting, do not put any of the plants 
closer than about nine inches, otherwise they 


will be overcrowded and will not flower as they 
should do, and press the soil very firmly round 
the roots of each one so that they become estab- 


dry, give them a thorough watering, enough to 
soak down to the roots to settle them in. 
The most popular of the bedding plants are 


antirrhinums, if you are not troubled with rust, 


nemesia, lobelia, alyssum, stocks and _ asters, 


_ salvias and geraniums, but do not be afraid to 


try something new, Have you tried verbenas? 
These are e very beautiful and have rather a trail- 


and third movements—strange as this may seem. 


- first. enor emeae I thought af would ‘mention Pe 


the composer uses the harp only i in the second 


Yours, etc., 
Edenbridge 


Religious Broadcasts 
Sir,—Does your correspondent, 
Edward Hardy, who condemns the practice of 
varied harmony for an occasional unison verse 
of a hymn, realise that Bach himself was a superb — 
master of this difficult and creative art, and that 
had he not been some of the beautiful settings 


of the chorales that we have today would never — 


have been written? The late Norman Cocker 
of Manchester Cathedral was, without doubt, the 
greatest modern exponent in this field, and my 
experience was that the congregation was en- 


couraged to sing in these verses by the unison — 


singing of the choir and by the welcome change 
of the traditional harmony. Many modern tune 
writers do compose a variation for this very 
purpose and there are several excellent books of 
varied harmonies on existing tunes. For the 
village organist to invent something of his own 
is inviting criticism, but I doubt if many do. 

If Mr, Hardy will send me some copies of his 


hymn tunes, of which I can find no examples in 


the standard books, I will gladly write a varia- 
tion or two for unison. singing. —Yours, etC., 
Boundary Cottage, 7” 
Simmondley Lane, 
Glossop DEREK C. LITTLEWOOD 


By P. J. THROWER. 


Verbena ‘ Laurence Johnstone’ 


ing nature; when I plant mine I plant them at 
an angle so that the shoots are lying along the 


ee 2 : _ ground. As the first few new shoots grow I pin 
lished quickly and begin to grow. If the soil is ~ 


them down to the ground with pieces of wire 
bent in the shape of a hair-pin; they root into the 
ground and from each of the leaf joints a new 
shoot grows and each one produces a beautiful 


flower head. By the way, the colours are red, 


blue, purple, pink, and white, and I allow at 
least fifteen inches from plant to plant. There 
are some nice new varieties of petunias worth 
trying, too; these ‘al grow and flower well in 


r 


HarveEY PHILLIPS 


Mr. B. 


then be wreathed i in double ‘Pink flowers. 


English. and or ich 
- Sir,—In Tue LisTENER of ‘April 
Boudoux corrected a mistake made, according to 
him, in THE LISTENER of April 4. That was 
- about the meaning, or meanings, of the word 
‘réaliser’ in French. _ 
- The first. meaning Mr, Bouders gives, theta is 
‘to understand’, exists in French, but is con- 
‘sidered to be very bad French. In fact, the 
Larousse du 20eme Siécle (the most ‘commonly 
used French dictionary) refers to it as being an 
English idiom, and the Larousse is not used by 
purists only. As a teacher, I always tell my 
pupils to write “se rendre isa! and net 
‘ réaliser ’. : 
I am glad you Pieughes ‘this: matter had some 
importance, = tours etc., 


_ Annecy G, BRUNERIE 


Inventor of Aunt-frightening Island _ 

-Sir,—Major > Dopping-Heppenstall, ‘in the 
uniform of the Royal Engineers, had an inter- 
view with me whilst selling his demesne lands 
and estate at Dring, Edgeworthstown, Co. Long- 
ford, to the Irish Land Commission where he 


informed me that he invented the automatic tea- 


kettle with an alarm. He was then residing in 
North Wales to complete the sale, and eventually 
died, as well as I remember, in Bedford a few 
years later. He told me about the cycle con- 
traption.—Yours, etc., - 


Dublin >. J. CuTHBERTSON 


most districts, and so will the newer and better 
varieties of French marigolds. 

If you sowed seed of the hardy annuals out- 
side last month, then the seedlings will soon 
be ready for thinning. It is very important to 
give them plenty of room; the dwarf kinds can 
be thinned to nine inches apart and the taller 
ones to as much as eighteen inches apart. I feel 
it is better to do it in two stages: thin them 
to half the distance first, and then if the slugs 
eat a few you are not left with large gaps between | 
the plants. The taller growing kinds will need 
supports as well, and some twiggy branches 
pushed in between the plants now will prevent 
their being blown over. 

We must not forget to stop the outdoor 
chrysanthemums this month, otherwise they will 
be late in flowering. Some varieties need to be 
stopped earlier than others, but I like to see them 
all stopped before the first week in June. This 
year the plants have got away to a good start 
and an earlier stopping will. be all the better. 


Pinch out the young centre tip of each Plant 


which has six or eight good strong. leaves. & 
- Some of the earliest spring flowering | shrubs 
are now over; these include the yellow forsythia, E 


_ prunus, and flowering currants, and now is the 
time to prune them. I do not mean trimming 
them into shapely specimens, as we so often see 
done, but thinning out some of the branches 


which have flowered and cutting them back to a 


~ strong’ shoot. This will prevent the shrubs from 


getting too thick and they will make strong 
growths during the summer which will be 
covered in flowers next spring. Prunus triloba, 
which has the double pink flowers all along its 
thin branches, is all the better for severe pruning, 
cutting back all the branches to a shoot or bud. 
an inch or two from the main stem or 
branch; the young growths in the spring will 


A French ship means friendship—Cordial atmosphere— 
1 _ Service with a smile—Cuisine by famous chefs. 
In a word—“‘Joie de Vivre” at its best. 


Regular services Southampton—New. York by ‘Liberte He OE de France” and 
““Flandre*’, and to the West Indies by ‘* Antilles” and *‘Colombie”’. 


20 Cocks pure Street, London, S.W.1,,and-Travel Agents: 


‘ 


_ There are few tobaccos as good as 


RICH DARK 
HONEYDEW 


At everyone’s service ~ 


Anyone, whether a customer of the Bank or 
not, can buy Lloyds Bank Travellers’ 
Cheques — indispensable when travelling at 
home or abroad. At home, they may be 
‘cashed at almost any banking office in the 
British Isles; abroad, they are negotiable in 
local currency (subject to Exchange Control 
restrictions) through Agents of the Bank in 
all parts of the world. 


Lloyds Bank: 
Travellers’ Cheques 
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% Ask at any branch of the Bank for the folder illustrated above. 


ciently discursive to 


_ biaso—but even the 
-dimmest productions 


_ represented by a large 


_ drawings, and prints, 
MDL. it is: the lesser 
masters of the shock- 
ing and the super- 
natural that give the 


interest. 


 : * Round ie: London’ Galleries | See 


By) ALAN “CLUTTON-BROCK | 


~ T is difficult to approach another Blake exhibition with enthusiasm 
but the material which is now being shown in the print room of 
the British Museum to illustrate the work and artistic affinities of 
Blake and his circle turns out to be unexpectedly interesting. It 
has been said that there was no nonsense written in the eighteenth 
century which Blake did not read, and in consequence the only hope 
of interpreting some of his writings is to read all that was available 
to him. In the same way this very large collection of the work of many 


artists with whom Blake had some connection makes his art more 


comprehensible by putting him into his proper position as one 
of the surprisingly 
large school of roman- 
tic artists working in 
England in his time. 
Some of the artists 
represented here are 
obscure enough—the 
exhibition is  suffi- 


include the robot-like 
figures that William 
aoe Ottley drew in 
the manner of Cam- 


are of value as show- 
ing how widespread 
was the craze for fan- 
tasy at the end of the 
eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth 
century. Blake him- 
self is of course well 


number of paintings, 


exhibition its peculiar 


The entire collec- 


tion of paintings and drawings by Bernardo Bellotto from the National 


Museum of Warsaw is now being shown at the Whitechapel Art 
_ Gallery. Though by no means such a great painter, Bellotto docu- 
mented Warsaw 


in the- eighteenth century as elaborately as 
Canaletto did Venice and England, but.a good deal more accurately 


__ —Canaletto’s view of Eton shows how untrustworthy he sometimes was 


—for his paintings have been used for the reconstruction of the city 


after it was laid in ruins in the last war. Moreover, Bellotto’s views 


are crowded with figures, which his many drawings show were most 


carefully observed, and there can be few records of the life and 
appearance of a great city in the past which are as elaborate and 
convincing as these. The effect of these pictures of a baroque capital 
_ is to make one realise with painful intensity how much the world has 
lost in the last hundred years by turning all its towns into eyesores. 


The Royal Academy has its usual summer exhibition, a miscellany 


which could only have come about as a result of innumerable shifts 
and compromises. In recent years the younger realists have been much 


more willing than the artists of the previous generation to send their 


_ work to Burlington House and the result is that the ghetto set aside 
_ for modern art, Galleries VII and VIII, is dominated by the work of - 


Mr. Bratby, Mr. Middleditch and others of the school. It is a harsh 
display, but try as they may it is doubtful if these artists can produce 
anything as pera and pageier res as the average custom-built 


‘The Mniszech Palace in Senatorska Street, Warsaw’, by Bernardo Bellotto (1720- 1780): from the 
exhibition of his paintings and drawings in the National Museum of Warsaw, now on view at the White- 
ghee Art Gallery 


portrait of which there are many examples in the other: rooms. Toba 

Minton’s last unfinished work is given a good place, Mr. Stanley 

Spencer shows another of his regatta scenes in which he remembers 

Edwardian England ‘with a clarity that seems almost supernatural, and 

Mr. Ruskin Spear has an excellent portrait of Mr. Jack Wolsey. | Te 

The large memorial exhibition of Derain’s work held in Paris sug- 
gested strongly that his talents failed him in the last twenty years of 
his life and this, indeed, has for some time been the accepted critical 
opinion. A smaller but still fairly large loan exhibition at Wildenstein’s 

Gallery is well designed to modify this view, as Mr. Denys — 
Sutton also seeks to 
do in his preface to 
the catalogue. Derain’s 
fauve paintings and— 

the earlier essays in 
realism such as ‘ Les 
Deux Sceurs ’ are here 
to set the standard, 

--but there has been a 
very careful choice of — 
later works, including _ 
some excellent land- 
scapes, which can 

stand up to their pre- 

_ decessors. Such an 
_ exhibition as this sug- 
gests that the real 
question is why Derain 
himself did not make ~ 
such a selection. 
Though he was fasti- 
dious and intelligent 
enough to reject the 
artistic dogmas of his 
time and to return to 
the old masters when- 

~ ever he wished, he was 
still unable to distin- 

-guish where and when 
his facility took the 


place of feeling. 
The Marlborough 
Gallery offers an 


interesting, view of modern Italian art under the title ‘ Between Space | 

and Earth’, which seems to be more literally intended than might be 
thought for there is some talk in the preface to the catalogue of 
‘ photographing the earth from rockets’. The idea seems to be that 


science, or perhaps science fiction, should provide images for the artist; 
' the result is inevitably abstraction, some of it of excellent quality. A- 


one-man exhibition of the work of Mr. Duncan Grant, at the Leicester 
Galleries, is very welcome, especially as it includes a number of works — 
in which he returns to the fresh colour and light touch of his earlier. 
style. Miss Ann Dunn’s paintings at the same gallery have some 
resemblance to Masson’s paintings of insects and plants and they 
have great vivacity and charm; there are also some interesting early — 
drawings of animals by Sir Frank Brangwyn. Mr. Edward Burra’s new - 
paintings at the Lefevre Gallery are all of flowers or still life but even 
so he contrives to be as sinister as ever; in several of these he gives — 
to watercolour a remarkable strength and depth. Bernard Buffet’s 
paintings at Tooth’s Gallery include some views of Paris streets, gaunt 
and strangely deserted; the colour, though cold and subdued, is resonant — 
and decisive. . 
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Loosen seorieht to AS the scheme. 
astic 


oo pei see the Sac. were launched. He 
‘wanted to see Britain ‘out’ and would have 
- preferred to reach his goal without the test of 
a invasion. Yet, crab the scheme if you like, assert 
that it was almost nullified at birth because it 
was conceived too late, you cannot in the end 
_ deny that it would have been tried had the air 
battle been won, or indeed that at one moment 

- this looked like happening. — 
= _ Mr. Peter Fleming was closely ee cnen with 
a - —some of the defence problems which he describes. 
‘He gives here a well-balanced and. lively account 


g of plans, preparations, and fighting from both 
‘Sides. German gets rather the more atten- 
tion, but, whereas it concerned only Hitler and 
his forces, the British concerned the people at 


large. The latter is therefore in the warmer 
colours and the more popular style. Not that 
iF Mr. Fleming i is ever solemn for long. His wit, of 
the pince-sans-rire type, hunts oddities on either 


— afternoon. It flushes them alike in German in- 
2 telligence reports and in the charming euphem- 
ism of a Scottish hotel, promising in ‘ the tonic 
air of the pinewoods’ a sanctuary ‘far removed 
from the rush and nerve-strain. of the outer 


the deadliness of the threat. 
_. _He pays. much attention “4 icazenda: Ours 
was so-so, but for the magnificent effort of the 
_ Prime Minister. The Germans’ was generally 

weak and strayed at times into the realm of 
farce. Information was strangely lacking on 

both sides, except that the Germans had good 
naval intelligence. They had better opportunities 
of collecting intelligence of all kinds than we. 
On the whole Mr. Fleming spreads subjects over 
allotted space to good effect, though he might 
have said more about defence strategy. 

There was one handicap to invasion equal in 
strength to the R.A.F., and the Germans had 
themselves to thank for it. They did not start 
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- victory over the R.A.F. could have retrieved it, 
and this was denied to them, though, as the 
author shows, it looked to be coming at one 
- moment, When they did start the Army plunged 
into a grandiose scheme of altogether unneces- 
; sary strength, to find that it would not work in 
x Pea tactegs of strength, time, or breadth of front 
i _ a pretty. formidable series of miscalculations. 
However, it did not matter because the Luft- 
oe _waffe failed. 
“a Our counter-measures began haltingly. Small 
scope was left for plans, or preparations apart 
_fror with a virtually unarmed and 
_ Army. 


The ge alata seemed 
Tt is of often said ‘that the Navy’s part 
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istener’s _ 


Sole a dife a fine Rtratesist but - 


side with the delight of a terrier on a Sunday ’ 


world’. But he does not na us in doubt: about — 


thinking about it in time—that is their error in. 
a nutshell. It was so great that only a smashing 


e 


was a small one. It was, in fact, important in a 
jirect sense and vital in that of having preserved 
the Army. Even before the German plans took 
shape, says Mr. Fleming, ‘the Navy had given 
the nation two priceless assets with which to 
oppose them—an army, and a high heart’. 

-. The curious vein of insouciance in British 
‘public opinion is explored by Mr. Fleming. He 
finds an explanation largely in national psycho- 
logy. Other peoples constantly reflected on what 
had happened ‘last time’. For us there was no 
“last time’ in a real sense since 1066. It would 
have been dangerous in default of good leader- 
ship, but what we got was supremely good. No 
weakness resulted from this early mood. 

Apart from the German plans and the Battle 
of Britain, which are the high lights, the book 
illuminates many interesting features of the 
period between May and December 1940. 
Evacuation of dangerous areas, internment of 
hostile nationals, legends such as that of the 
attempted invasion and of harbours full of float- 
ing German corpses, the fate of the Channel 
Isles, the ringing of the church bells are among 
them. The spies look ‘less competent than those 
of the first world war, The most serious leakage 
of information was of a sensational kind, involv- 
ing the daughter of a blameless Tsarist Admiral 
settled in London and still remembered for his 
amiability and skill as a pastrycook. But it is 
the big things that matter, and this is a very 
big story. 


‘Hans Andersen and Charles Dickens 
By Elias Bredsdorff. Heffer. 25s. 


The brief friendship between Charles Dickens . 


and Hans Andersen is a fascinating little Vic- 
torian cameo, and with the publication of the 
entire extant correspondence between them, 
together with extracts from Andersen’s diaries 
_and other relevant letters, the story has been told 
~in full for the first time. Unhappily the pub- 
lishers have produced the book shoddily and 
carelessly, mixing up text and footnotes indis- 
~ criminately and caving: a host of misprints un- 
corrected. 

Dickens ia Avitiersen met for the first time 
at the eccentric Lady Blessington’s Kensington 
house in July 1847. At that time the admiration 
was mutual. Nicholas Nickleby had been trans- 
lated into Danish as early as 1839, and Andersen 
had an enthusiastic following in England where 
he was known affectionately as ‘ The Dane’, and 
vied in popularity with Madame de Staél and 
Fredrika Bremer, the foreign authors most in 
vogue during the “forties. ‘We pressed one 
another by the hand’, wrote Andersen rap- 
turously, ‘gazed into one another’s eyes, spoke 
together and understood one another’. It was 
not. quite--so simple. 
Andersen was purely literary and Andersen had 
none of that vitality and devil-may-care atti- 
tude to life which characterised so many of his 
‘close friends such as Mark Lemon and Wilkie 


_ Collins. Andersen’s sentimentality was unrecip- 


rocated by Dickens who confined such feelings 
to his books. Nevertheless, he was rash enough 


_ to invite Andersen to visit him, and Andersen 


arrived in England on June 12, 1857. 

From the start the visit was inauspicious. ‘ As 
soon as I came aboard at three o’clock’, noted 
Andersen in his diary, ‘I had an attack of 
diarrhoea, this alarmed me; it was a lovely night, 
the sweat poured off me, I had to stay below, 
was seasick’, During the visit he suffered from 
the opposite complaint and was constantly con- 
stipated. More important than these internal dis- 


Book Chronic e 


Dickens’ admiration for ; 


orders was the mistiming of his holiday. Dickens 
marriage was heading for the focks—Andersen 
seems to have had no inkling of this—and his 


host was distracted by raising a fund for his 


friend Douglas Jerrold’s widow. The morning 
after his arrival he committed an unforgivable 


gaffe by sending for the eldest son to shave him, © 


and that evening caused further consternation by 
seizing Dickens by the hand when he was about 


to take a lady into dinner and triumphantly i 


leading- him in himself. Egotistic, eccentric, 
snobbish and irritable, he committed the final 
offence of staying too long. Expected for a fort- 
night, he remained for five weeks. ‘He was a 
bony bore’, commented Dickens’ daughter Kate, 
‘and stayed on and on’. After his departure 
Dickens put up a card in his bedroom: ‘ Hans 
Andersen slept in this room for five weeks— 
which seemed to the family AGES! ’ Dickens at 
least, concealed his impatience during the visit, 
but not the rest of the family. Andersen’s diary 
comments are distressingly petulant: 
Hogarth (Dickens’ sister-in-law) is not at all 
attentive . . . the daughters without thought for 
me, the aunt even less’: ‘little Kate sarcastic’: 
‘young Walter Dickens silly ’, 

After the visit the friendship was at an end 
and Dickens hardly wrote him another letter. 
“Done with! Done with!’ wrote Andersen 
sadly, quoting from ‘ The Fir Tree’, ‘ and that’s 
what happens with all stories’, In truth the 


personalities of the two writers were too diver- | 


gent for any real friendship, yet.as the author 
concludes -it was no tragedy. “For a time it 
fascinated Dickens, and it gave Andersen much 


happiness, as long as it lasted, for it brought him ~ 
near to the author whom he admired more than 


any other of his own time’, 


A World Restored: Metternich, Castle- 
reagh and the Problems of Peace, 
1812-1822. By Henry Kissinger. 


Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 36s. ~ 
Believing: that the efforts of Metternich and 
Castlereagh to achieve and preserve the peace of 
Europe have a particular significance for the 
mid-twentieth century, Mr, Kissinger, a distin- 
guished Harvard historian, has written a study 


of their diplomatic careers during ten very 


eventful years. Thorough, sincere, enlightening 
and exact (an American may be forgiven for 
thinking the Princess Charlotte was the Princess 
of Wales), it deserves respectful, if somewhat 
concentrated, reading. 

At first it is Metternich who principally occu- 
pies the stage, Of the two statesmen his was 
during the first two years a far more difficult 
part to play. A false step and Austria, lacking 
anything comparable with Britain’s maritime 
frontier, could be overwhelmed either by a re- 
vengeful Napoleon or by the flood tide of 
nationalism; and the second was the more prob- 
able. On this a quotation from Albert Sorel is 
to the point: ‘In 1792 France had preached 
war and cosmopolitan Revolution; in 1813: 
Russia unchained the war of nationalities’. 
Could Metternich suppose that if Nationalism 
were to be used as Alexander’s weapon against 
Napoleon the racial jungle which was the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire could be cordoned 
off? On the policy which Metternich was forced 
to adopt in the circumstances Mr. Kissinger is 
worth quoting: 

Both in content and in form (it) symbolised 
the nature of the Austrian Empire. Austria could 
not join a crusade for crusades make universal 
claims and Austria’s survival depended on a 
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Here is interesting news for you 
and your family, With this brilliant 
little Bolex cine camera you can 
take real moving pictures at very 
little more cost than ordinary 

still snapshots, 


are not. expensive 


50 ft. of cine film, costing about 25/-, 
gives you 30 good length action shots. 
Developing is free, so each shot costs 
approximately 1 104d., or even less if you take 
a lot of brief shots. 

The ambition of most cine camera users 

is to own a Bolex, precision built by Swiss 
watchmaker craftsmen, so, if you are 

just starting cine, you are lucky, you can 
enjoy from the beginning the extra pleasure 
only Bolex can bring you. For performance, 
for results, for reliability, the Bolex, for 
just a little extra expenditure, stands alone. 
To confirm this, ask any good 
photographic dealer. 


easier than $s 


Snapshots 


J Taking cine films with the Bolex is easier, yes 
actually easier than taking snapshots. You 
simply press the button and shoot. It’s as 
simple as that. Send now for. full informa- 

= tion on this exciting Bolex cine camera or 
see one at your local stockists and start mak- 
ing your own moving pictures this summer. 
e 
Swiss precision built and sold in 
Britain for 25 years 
K. Cinex Ltd 9-10 North Audley Street, London, W.1. C2) 
T H E D 06 R A N AW A Y MUSEE D’ART MODERNE, PARIS 
| an exhibition of 160 paintings 
W | T H T uy E S p 0 0 N i R.B.A. Gallery, Suffolk St., S.W.1 
f Lem Until 15 May 
Open Sundays 2-6 Admission 2/6 
PAINTINGS FROM THE 
SOLOMON R. GUGGENHEIM 
MUSEUM, NEW YORK 
Tate Gallery 
~Until 26 May 
Open Sundays 2-6 Admission 1/6 
INGRES DRAWINGS 
from the Musée Ingres, Montauban 
a PICASSO 
an exhibition of recent ceramics 
Arts Council Gallery, 4 St. James's Sq.; 
S.W.1 
Until 18 May 
Closed Sundays 
Bins 5 oe Admission 1/- (to both exhibitions) 
ackie, an Alsatian pup, became so fond fon., Wed., Fri. 90s 
of his cod liver oil and malt that he " Siiixares amie tice : 
swallowed the spoon as well. He was rushed 
to an Rspca clinic where X-rays located the 
spoon, which was at once removed and the 
puppy’s life saved. 
This is but one of the 377,300 cases 
handled each year under the rspca Free : LANGUAGE COURSES WITH YOUR | COURSES WITH YOUR 
Treatment for Poor Persons Pets Scheme 
which includes clinic services and the issue TAPE RECORDER IN 30 DAYS 
of vouchers entitling owners to call in 
independent veterinary surgeons. 15 complete Conversa- 
Now no one need watch a beloved pet in tional lessons for begin-» 
pain or distress and be too poor to help. It ners in Spanish, Ger- 
can be treated absolutely free, at any man, French, Italian 
RSPCA Clinic. and Russian. One Single 
PLEASE help the rspca return health and ae eee ises a com- 
life to the animal companions of the poor. P ote pect iciont 
Donations, legacies and gifts for sale will langaagent dak Ns 
be gratefully received by THE CHIEF 
SECRETARY, RSPCA, DEPT. L., 105 JERMYN Retail Price £3. 17s. 6d. 
STREET, LONDON S.W.1. Also full comprehen- 
: sive language course 
consisting of 2 hours recording. Retail 
Remember the price £7. 7s. Od. including handbook. 
Just Issued: Anthology of 19th Century 
French Verse. £3. 17s. 6d. 
Please write for explanatory leaflet 
TUTOR-TAPE COMPANY 
70 BREWER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
* You can become a member of the Society b; 
subscribing £1 ii per annum or a life member jor 4 GERrard 3376 
donation of £20. 
wL”)) 


This singularly smooth 
tobacco is lighter to look 
at and a trifle milder in 
flavour than Player’s 
Medium Navy Cut. 

2-oz airtight tins 9/7 


A leader among the 

great tobaccos of the world. 
Unchanging in quality, 
unique in flavour, 
slow-burhing and very 
economical. 

2-oz airtight tins 9/7 


Superb leaf compressed 
in a coil of rope, 

slowly matured, and cut 
the traditional Navy way; 
the Admiral of the 
Player’s Fleet. 

2-oz airtight tins 9/9 


All available in 1-oz packets. 


THE 


POLYTECHNIC 


309 Regent Street, W.1. 


Session 1957-58 


Enrolment can now be made for 
the following full-time courses: 


(1) General Certificate of Education 
Advanced Level; Final B.Sc. (Econ) 
and B.Sc. (Sociology) and Diploma in 
Social Studies of London University 

(2) Commercial Administration 

(3) General Secretarial Studies 

(4) Professional Course for Accountants 

(5) Professional Course for Statisticians 


Enquiries and application to the Head 
of the School ‘of Commerce, from 
whom a prospectus can be obtained 


THE MOST 
SUCCESSFUL 
ART COURSE 


of its kind! 


The Press Art 
Schoolteaches Art 
by Post. Work by 
its pupils appears ; 
in every illustrat- 
ed journalof note. 
Pupils exhibit regularly in the Academy 
and leading exhibitions. 
FAMOUS ARTISTS TEACH YOU BY POST 
The teaching is a sheer joy, easy and inexpen- 
sive. There are Courses for Beginners and 
Advanced Students in Illustration, Commer- 
cial Art, Water Colour, Cartooning, etc. You 


are shown how to produce the Art which. 
PAYS by leading Artists in their respective’ 


fields. Write for free illustrated Prospectus 
describing Courses in detail, Percy V. 
Bradshaw, Principal. 

THE PRESS ART SCHOOL LTD. 
(Dept. T.L.34) Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, $.£.23 


[NcT 98pp] 


PITAL 
EVERY LETTER tS sa CARTE oN 


R WHEN ¥ 


The satin-smooth stationery for 
you and your pen. 


Available in ivory and cobalt 
shades. 


in pads or boxed form. 
Envelopes to match. 


Ask for Waldorf Club at your 
stationers today. 


ch weet “facile, rationalists Castle. 


“witty and. ‘eloquent if somewhat pedantic, the 
ee. cumbersome in expression although effective 

i ebate 

aes matter of fact and direct. 


x ah Castlereagh’s great moment came ith the 
ri defeat of Napoleon. The old wartime alliance 
gs had been ta: ‘an expression. of European 
Bu from 1 1 which he believed his country should 
neve er again dissociate herself, For the common 

- Rood it should be maintained in peacetime with 

_England’s assuming control or, as Mr, Kissinger 
: puts it, becoming the balancer of the equilib- 
a _ rium, The. conception of | Castlereagh as the 

lackey of the Absolutists is an invention of his 
enemies; and they were many. For unhappily 
after twenty-three years of war his countrymen 
could conceive of an alliance only as directed 
against someone, and that someone was France. 


- Anything else would seem to import a sacrifice 


_* and subordination of British interests, Only a 

man endowed with Churchillian ability to 
quicken by his oratory the soul of the nation 
could have brought about a change of mind. 
_ Castlereagh was not that man. 
_ Mr. Kissinger’s style is not always lucid and 
the use of certain words in an unfamiliar sense 
often compels the re-reading of a sentence in 
order to discover its meaning. ‘What, for ex- 


ample, is one to make of ‘In the mythology of: 


Coalitions the diplomacy preceding the war 


appears overly subtle, petty, and a contributing - 


_ cause to a climate of distrust ’? ‘ Legitimisation ’ 
_ is employed variously for. justification, sanction, 
dispensation, The word ‘charisma’ when first 
encountered (it recurs frequently) will probably 
send the reader to his Shorter O.E.D. where it 
will not be found, There is, indeed, charism, 
pl. charismata; but what advantage has. it over 
ee : 


Tragic: Muse: the Life and Works of — 
Robert Schumann. By Percy M. 
Young. Hutchinson. 21s. 

The publishers claim that, ‘ based on Schumann’s 

- own writings and on the most recent German 
_ researches, this is the first full-scale work on 
f Schumann to appear in England for many 
years’. This is disingenuous. At least two 

English books on > Schumann have appeared 

within the last ten years, one more substantial 

than Dr. Young’s own, the other hardly less so, 


and it is perfectly clear that Dr. Young’s access. 


to ‘the most recent German researches’ has been 

er: ‘second-hand. On the one occasion when he 
fe quotes a modern German Schumann scholar, he 
_- does so in an existing translation, and the 
numerous errors that disfigure his quotations of 


somewhat elementary. 


claims, for Dr. Young—using his 
= ‘musical insight and the knowledge which 
J Serk se is now common sg a produced a work- 
a anes study of Schumann’s life and music. 
2 He has nothing very fresh to offer, either bio- 
graphically or critically. Generally accepted 

ew pcs once more and transmitted 


2 8 aimee in accepting a 


--reagh solid, ponderous, pragmatic; the former — 


. Metternich doctrinaire and devious, 


 song-texts in the original suggest that his know-. 
ledge of the tongue that Schumann spoke is_ 


There was no need for the shildtiehicrs to make’ 


Genoveva peat ) One seeks in vain for any 
serious re-consideration of Schumann’s late 
style as such, and although Dr. Young lists the 
~third Violin Sonata in his ‘ Catalogue of Pub- 
lished Works’ he talks of only two sonatas at 
the end of his chapter on the chamber music and 
appears to have overlooked Mr. Neighbour’s 


edition | of No, 3. This is the more regrettable 


since he recognises that Schumann, even in the 
‘twilight. period of his mental life . . . showed 
no marks in his music of mental deterioration, 
and it is not true that his quality as composer 
declined progressively and correspondingly ’: 
In Faust, Manfred, the ‘Rhenish’ symphony, 
the violin sonatas, the ’cello concerto, and the 
last pages of Des Sangers Fluch are to be found 
‘some of the most significant—if not the most 
attractive—features in his style. In these works 
is an awareness of the dark world into which 
Schumann was cast in his last years. It is as 
_ though we are taken to the threshold of ‘the 
-_ shadow-world inhabited by some schizophrenics 
and neurotics’, which, writes Aldous Huxley, 
‘closely resembles the -world of the dead, as 
e described in some of the earlier religious tradi- 
tions ’, Particularly does this seem to apply to the 
‘ Midnight ’ music of Faust. 


A critic endowed with Dr. 


-us a valuable special study of Schumann’s last 
pestad, 5 


tector Patmore. By E. J. Oliver. 

_ Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d. 

The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore 
By J. C. Reid. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 35s. 


Coventry Patmore has always remained one of 
the most baffling of the Victorian poets so 


these two new studies of the man and his works - 


are particularly welcome, A new assessment of 
Patmore’s poetry and philosophy has been 
needed’ for some time, and both these books 
give us a complete analysis of his major poetical 
works from ‘The Angel in the House’ to ‘ The 
Unknown Eros’, as well.as a reasoned and subtle 
appreciation of his later prose writings such as 
The Rod, The Root, and The Flower. Mr. Oliver 
has approached his subject with an open mind 
and this has enabled him to throw new light on 
Patmore’s complex character, For example, he 
states correctly that it is a mistake to regard "this 
Victorian poet as typical of his age and as the 
sentimental laureate of marriage, In reality, 
Patmore was an isolated talent in his own cen- 
tury and was much closer to modern times than 
many people realise, As Mr. Oliver says: ‘The 
essential difference between Patmore’s view of 
life and the Victorian ideal of love lies in this 
fact that he was opposed to the romantic ex- 
altation and insisted on the earthly roots of 
human affection ’. 

Coventry Patmore, unlike many English poets, 
was extremely European-minded. He went to the 
Collége de France near Paris, and his conversion 
to Roman Catholicism in his middle age brought 
him directly in contact with some of the best 
Catholic minds on the Continent. At the same 
time, it must not be forgotten that his mother 
was a Scottish lady, Miss Eliza Robertson of 


- Edinburgh, and, although he did not like the 
austerities of the Free Kirk, he had many 


Scottish characteristics in his nature, ‘He was 
particularly sensitive to the spirit of place, Paris 
and Edinburgh, Hastings and North London 
all caused reactions or sympathies in his nature’. 

This study of Patmore presents him in a 
much more favourable light than that shown 


study ” > but forg pct to tell 1 us that gt) 
is apparently Hebbel’s Golo, not 


Young’s musical 
knowledge and balanced judgement could give 


pinions, onde a fates who love 
children even if he did not always understand — 
them. It was not easy” to be a prophet _ 


ideas and philesceee are more apela? to this 


troubled and distracted age. He himself fre- 


quently thought that his work would have more — 


appeal for future generations than for his own, 


and it is true that few poets have analysed ~ 
divine and human love with such subtle percep- — 
“Patmore was 
an austere moralist in the sense that he con- — 


tions. As E, J. Oliver writes: 


stantly struggled to dominate his own passions, 
but he could not endure without human love. 
He therefore sought to sublimate this love and 
to identify it as far as possible with divine love’. 

The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore, an 
ambitious work written by a New Zealand Lec- 
turer in English, pays more attention to Pat- 


more’s writing than to his personal life, and 


it should be invaluable to students of Victorian 
literature. Mr. Reid has had access to much 
hitherto unpublished material, now housed in 
the libraries of Boston College’ and of Princeton 


_ University, and he has also studied the Patmore 


manuscripts in the British Museum which are 
not often displayed to the public. Although 
Mr. Reid is a less stimulating author than Mr. 
Oliver, he is obviously a serious scholar and his 


detailed studies of Patmore’s prose writings — 


and his views on architecture and politics are 
particularly good. He also has an excellent 
section on the development and achievement in 
Patmore’s poetry. Here, he traces the poet’s 


' development from. the First Poems of 1844, 


where he is still under the influence of the 


Romantics and of Tennyson; then on to the — 


‘Angel In The House’, that epic poem about 
the joys of matrimony where Patmore first 
found the ideal vehicle for his poetical gifts; 
and Mr. Reid terminates his elaborate study 
with a detailed examination of the poet’s finest 
achievement, ‘ The Unknown Eros’. 

Coventry Patmore’s close friendship with 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, then an unknown 
Poet, is often overlooked, and it is one of the 
merits of this new book that it does full justice 


to this important event in the older poet’s life. . 
Reid examines Patmore’s own theory of . 


Mr. 
prosody and compares it with Hopkins’ views 
on verse forms. He also explains why it was 
difficult for Patmoré to appreciate the greatness 
of the younger poet’s work although he admired 
the man. This book is completed with an 
admirable bibliography and a list of all Patmore’s 
writings, including his less known prose articles, 


The Green Crow 


By Sean O’Casey. W. H. Allen. 21s. 


What Mr. O’Casey does is simply not done. 
He is no gentleman. He says vehemently in 
public what most authors say vehemently in 
private. Not only does he defend himself, he 
has the effrontery to attack his attackers. All 


this, though not done, he does devastatingly well 


and he belabours his enemies with such exuber- 
ance. of language that he is always entertaining, 
if perhaps not always convincing. This crow is 
indeed a savage bird. And, it should be men- 
tioned for the sake of those who know and 
possibly possess his earlier prose, this is a crow 
that has swallowed a wasp, That is, a good part 
of its anatomy consists of essays from The 
Flying Wasp, that bundle of assorted curses 
on the respectable English theatre of the 
*thirties. The curses still ring out with sustained 
vigour, Then there are a hundred pages or so 
of varied essays written more recently and pub- 
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Each month, THE WRITER publishes - 
Geto, 4 i new helpful articles specially designed 
LMA’ superior holiday at amazingly low to achieve one ‘aim—to enable you to 


axtupicc P increase your income by writing. 
all- -in cost at the Spanish language Benefit, then, from the knowledge and 


courses in the XVil-century Abbey ff experience of experts in every field of 
‘of the Sacro Monte from 15th June - saleable writing. Increase your income 


by learning how to write effectively 
{Vith International Festival of Music . Fo isetna eae etadweienk parek aoe 


| and Dancing and Corpus Christi book publishers, for radio and T.V. 


Flostas) 0. 24th August: FRE Send now for free folder, 
‘From beginners to advanced levels, “What’s In It for You!” 
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Tigermen of Anai 
“TON SCHILLING 


From the remote forests of the 
Dutch East Indies the author brings 

- unique tales of jungle life—a mass 
migration of wild pigs, packs of 


Rema ahibigendsioe THE WRITER, 124, NEW wild dogs slaughtering turtles, and 
Minimum stay three weeks. BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 the only surviving “ie 16s. 
Pamphlet from Write after reading The Writer— 


INSTITUTO DE LENGUAS MODERNAS, ps 
Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. Pet ed AND SELL i 
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-Man- Eaters ai jiece Killers 


KENNETH ANDERSON, 


\ 


Stories of jungle hunting full of the intense excitement and fear of 


ve. ; : human wits pitted against animal canes By the author of Nine Man- _ 
a Cc A Ra Cc = re Eaters and One Rogués TI lustrated 16s. a 
“ag ; ; tS ah 

& ¥ ' a : a my 
im,’ what are you doing about it? In Highest ee 
aa - NORMAN HARDIE 
“a ee ; 

4 In the Briush Isles alone ace claims about “A fascinating account of the Sherpas’ and ‘the high eecbiry of Nepal 
Beet 100,000 new victims each year. Of these some His vivid and detailed descriptions of the ceremony and customs of. — 
Ber. 43,000 are women. — this hospitable and friendly people make very enjoyable reading,” 
We <n Epmunp Hirtary tiesaiet 21s. 

y a For centuries, Cancer has been the mysterious enemy of $ = P A i 

a mankind. Cancer has killed millions, bereaved millions. Only. a 4. eS, 

yt now, in our time, is real progress against this dread disease anti 
“aE i: being made. Many who would once have died are living The Twen ti es 
$ Pe examples of this progress. ; 


JOHN MONTGOMERY ~ 


An informal social history. 

“Mr. Montgomery is to be thanked 
for many pleasurable and discon- 
certing reminders,”-—E. S. TURNER 
in the Daily Telegraph 
“*... immensely entertaining.” —Sir 
Grratp Barry in the News Chronicle 

Mibistrated 25s. 


They owe their lives not only to the skill of surgeons and 
scientists but also to people—ordinary people—who give the 
pennies, the shillings and the pounds without which full- 
scale Cancer research could not take place. ; 

This research costs money—a lot of money. And it will 
go on costing a lot of money until the cause and prevention of 
Cancer have been discovered. 

Will you help to try to save lives and ‘fpr by giving 
a donation, however small, to the British Empire Cancer 
Campaign, whose function it is to finance Cancer research. 
We ask for legacies; and for cheques, notes, postal orders, 
stamps. Please address to SIR CHARLES LipBuRY, Hon. 

Treasurer, British Empire Cancer Campaign (Dept.Ls.B), 
11 Grosvenor Crescént, London, SW1, or give to your 
Local. Committee. 


Man and Materialism 
) FRED HOYLE 


A provocative and stimulating analysis of some of the pressing social 
and scientific problems—the mind, religious impulses, industrialism, 
communism, food me Pee World Perspective Series. 12s. 6d. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
CANCER CAMPAIGN 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester 


The Frame of Order 


Edited by James Winny. Elizabethan plays and. poetry are dapregasied 
with the scientific and philosophical ideas of the times. This sninolegi 
is taken from the chief scientific works. 


INVEST WITH THE 
CITY OF NOTTINGHAM 


MORTGAGE LOANS 
FOR 2, 3, 5 OR 7 YEARS | 


TRUSTEE SECURITIES 


‘The Culture of South- East Asia 
REGINALD LE MAY > pe Be 


“As an introduction to the fundamental differences between the 
approaches of the eastern and western artist in the experience of 
emotion it should command the interest of a wide circle of readers.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 216 photographs 2nd. impression 42s, 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


NO EXPENSES TO LENDER 


LOANS REPAID IN FULL-AT MATURITY OR RENEWED ON 
MUTUALLY AGREED TERMS 


NO CHANGE IN RATE OF ET ERIS SELECTED PERIOD 


For current terms and Py ier ee apply to:— 


CITY TREASURER ge" 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM 
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wr Pa 
lished in erate nat American, In these 
he talks about Bernard Shaw, films, laughter, 
theatre again, and O’Casey in the midst of his 
past and present life, the whole introduced by 
a bloody assault on the benighted Irish critics 
for their reception of his latest play, ‘The 
‘Bishop’s Bonfire’. Finally, to fill out the book, 
there are four stories, reprinted from Windfalls. 

So what we are offered is far from being an 
entirely new book. But it still sounds fresher 
than most of the prose now offered us hot from 
the nib, because Mr. O’Casey’s language comes 
from lungs and larynx, never the dictionary. 
Print is here very much of an intermediary, a 
system of notation, hieroglyphics that clamour 
for release in ‘sound, If read lazily with the eye 
only, his prose looks gawky, ill-arranged, self- 
conscious. But speak it, and it becomes all grace 
and ease and power, a swan transported from 
land to water. 

Mr, O’Casey can tolerate everything except 
opinions that differ from his own. He believes 
in human perfectibility, in “the slow, the 
certain, the glorious ascent of man’. He enjoys 
life and takes it as a personal affront that 
anyone should be miserable in his world. 
He is a crusader, a rebel, a Romantic, and he 
believes, as only a Romantic can, that the im- 
pulse of his own heart is the true one, So 
it is not surprising that he has frequent cause 
for anger. His impulse is generous, so his work 
too is attractive for its fundamental human 
warmth, To read this book is to enjoy a won- 
derful companion, a great manipulator of words, 
a wit, a lunger against folly, a sincere and 
dedicated human being. Mr. O’Casey is over- 
whelming. But, unfortunately for his purpose, 
he also overwhelms himself. As a critic he is a 
splendid hater and a terrific adorer, -with little 
in between, All or nothing is the basic philo- 
sophy of the Romantic, And for the Celt too 
the mean is seldom happy. So, while we must 
enjoy the verve of this book, we may not alto- 
gether agree that Agate was a black betrayer 
of truth or that Shaw came to earth principally 
to occupy the space vacated by Jesus Christ. 
This kind of answer leaves much unanswered. 
For us, but not for Mr, O’Casey. 


Survey of International Affairs, 1939-46. 
Four-Power Control in Germany and 
Austria, 1945.6. By Michael Balfour 
and John Mair. Oxford. 48s. 


Constituting as it does a part of the enormous 
Chatham House series on the Second World War, 
which has fixed as its later limit the date of 
December 31, 1946, this volume cannot give a 
complete account of the international occupation 
of Germany and Austria. The history of the 
later phases of the occupation is to be found in 
the annual volumes of the Survey from 1947 
onward; the preliminaries, chiefly in such works 
as Mr, McNiell’s volume on America, Britain, 
and Russia. Both authors have, it is true, on 
occasion gone beyond their closing date when 
the subject demanded it, and both begin with 
introductory sections on ‘the formation of allied 
Policy towards their countries; of which, how- 
ever, it must be said that Mr, Balfour’s is the 
least satisfactory part of his work, being incom- 
plete and not too well arranged. Tt is true that 
these adjectives apply with even greater force to 
the policy which he seeks to describe. 


When the writers get down to their subject- 
‘matter proper, both treat it excellently. That 
both should have been factually accurate hardly 


THE LISTENER 


avoid). Mr. Balfour is extremely comprehensive; 
there can be no major aspect of the immensely 
complex problem of post-war Germany which 
his pages do ‘not cover—how complex, the 


section headings show: First Aid, Potsdam, the 


machinery of control, the German scene, the 
refugee problem, economic affairs, and a dozen 
more, including reparations, ‘denazification, 
Press and radio, the Trade Unions, etc., ete. As 
was inevitable, he has been allotted the lion’s 
share of the space, and Mr. Mair’s section does 
not entirely stand on its own feet in the sense 
of being quite complete or quite intelligible 
without reference to Mr, Balfour’s; so much of 
it consists of contrast or comparison. But any 
other method would have necessitated a vast 
amount of repetitious writing, at the end of 
which either the author or the reader would 
have had to draw the comparisons. 

This volume constitutes a refreshing contrast 
to so many Chatham House publications in that 
the authors (and this applies to both of them) 
give the impression, not only of writing about 
human beings, but of themselves belonging to 
the species, Without being flippant, they are not 
ponderous, and what a boon that is! The occa- 
sional anecdote or reminiscence, as of Marshal 
Zhukov in a rage because an American journal 
had written that he was shorter than his wife, 
whereas he was two or three inches taller, or of 
Soviet soldiers being human in a different way, 
strolling round the zoo at Hietzing or dancing 
on the grass, not only leavens the mass of statis- 
tics and administrative orders, but is indeed far 
more illuminating than dozens and scores ‘of 
learned and abstruse historical parallels, 

And the subject is, of course, an eminently 
dhuman one. Policies of a sort were worked out 
—with infinite difficulty—and directives issued, 
but especially in the first months the story was 
necessarily one of men grappling with hand to 
mouth problems in default of, or even in 
defiance of, directives. One’s heart goes out to 
the American, quoted by Mr. Balfour, who 
replied -to a question: ‘ What’s our policy in 
Germany? Brother, I don’t know. Maybe the 
big wheels in Frankfurt can tell you. They snow 
me under with all sorts of papers. How’m I 
going to read them when I’m doing forty-eleven 
different things to get this burg running again? ’ 

Since, as we have said, both authors are 
eminently sensible, and both have had much 
personal experience of their subjects, it, is worth 
pondering their personal conclusions, especially, 
of course, since his is the larger problem, those 
of Mr. Balfour. What they come to is the need, 
by the right mixture of firmness and concilia- 
tion, to strengthen those elements in Germany 
which, while being German, ‘are in earnest 
about building a free society’ and are neither 
totalitarian nor aggressive, He believes that these 
elements are considerable. But it must be 
admitted that it is easier to talk of applying the 
right mixture of firmness and conciliation, than 
to find it in a given situation. 

When is Chatham House going to give up 
the pedantry of spelling Teheran Tehran? Or 
why not talk about Roma and Wien? 


Lorca and the Spanish Poetic Tradition 
By J. B. Trend. Blackwell. 25s. 
The Penguin Book of Spanish Verse. 

Introduced and edited by J. M.Cohen. 


Penguin Books. 5s. 
Both these books are addressed primarily to the 
non-specialist reader. Both authors assume that 
there is now in England a public that will take 
some interest in Spanish poetry. They deserve 
good will for this confidence. 

Professor Trend’s series of essays on Spanish 
poetry range from the fourteenth century to the 
twentieth. They are not entirely new, but the 


earlier publications have been revised for this 
collection. They may be read separately. In all 
of them Professor Trend provides us with 
samples of what he has enjoyed in the particular 
authors and tries to re-create in the reader his 
own approach and mood rather than to analyse 
the precise merit of a poem or group of poems. 
He wants to create interest, to foment curiosity 
and to help other readers to like what has given 
him pleasure. The hints, recollections, comments 
and divagations are simply and often very plea- 
santly presented. He will help the artistically 
curious man to find his own way in good but 
difficult poets like Guillén and Lorca and give 
him the means to counter stupid prejudices about 
the pastorals of Cervantes and the supposed 
monotony of the hagiography of Berceo, 

Those who are already familiar with the 
authors discussed will find some new informa- 
tion and some ideas that are worth taking 
further. They may also, at times, have reserva- 
tions about some of Professor Trend’s criteria. 
For instance, he attempts to distinguish between 
words and their meanings; he tells us that in 
Spain ‘ words themselves have an effect, a power, 
a magic, which no amount of “ meaning” can 
explain away’, and that ‘there is a magic, too, 
in the mere sound of Spanish words, however 
charged with meaning and association they may 
be’. Can the magic be isolated when meaning 
and association are cut out? Amd when Pro- 
fessor Trend (after rating Guillén’s commen- 
tators for ‘neglecting the words which the poet 
normally uses’ and ‘endeavouring to explain 
what the poems literally mean’) begins to ex- 
amine Guillén’s favourite words, the meanings 
and associations of those words find their way 
into his discussion. It is indeed a hard task to 
keep magic free from meaning. 

Mr. Cohen’s* Penguin Book of Spanish Verse 
is a good money’s-worth. Here are 288 poems 
for your five shillings. On the whole, though the 
selection is arbitrary, he has chosen well, and 
there are very few misprints. Some of the trans- 
lations, however, are shockingly inaccurate. 
When St. John of the Cross wrote of a ‘ toque 
delicado que a vida eterna sabe’, he did not 
mean a ‘gentle touch that knows eternal life’; 
the translation should read: ‘tastes of’, There 
are far too many of these mistakes in what might 
have been a very useful book. 


Freddy Lonsdale. By Frances Donaldson. 
Heinemann 21s. 


Anyone who is under the impression that money 
and celebrity bring happiness will benefit from 
the story of Frederick Lonsdale, and those who 
believe that a fair education is essential to 
eminence in the world of literature will profit 
from the same source. Lonsdale’s father, whose 
surname was Leonard, kept a tobacconist’s shop 
at St. Helier in the island of Jersey; and his 
three boys were brought up in a home of 
poverty. Freddy was the bad lad of the family, 
and in the opinion of his parents he was 
destined to a bad end. He disliked school, played 
truant consistently, was beaten regularly, but 
declined to learn lessons. After serving in his 
father’s shop for a while he joined the army 
as a private, hated it, malingered his way out of 
it with the aid of a medical certificate, tried 
work in an office, detested it, got a job as 
steward on a limer going to Canada, returned 
to England, worked as a stevedore at South- 
ampton docks, married, could not support his 
wife, wrote a play, sold it for £500, and began 
a precarious existence with his wife until his 
musical comedy ‘The King of Cadonia’ was 
produced in 1908. He was then twenty-seven 
years old, and for the rest of his life he was in 
clover. Knowing even less Latin and Greek than 
Shakespeare; his progress was wholly unimpeded 
by scholarship, his success being immediate, spec- 
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to the public taste as his libretti, and in the 
“nineteen-twenties his comedies were more popu- 
lar than those of Somerset Maugham or Noél 
Coward. He produced no single work that can 
be compared with the best of Goldsmith or 
Sheridan or Wilde, se it is fairly certain that 
his neatest things will be revived as period 


. pieces, representing their age as amusingly as 


those of Congreve, Wycherley, Vanbrugh and 


_ Farquhar typify theirs, while his most successful 
_ musical comedy, ‘ The Maid of the Mountains ’, 


_referred to the critics of his time as 


will be recalled as evidence of the versatility of 
the man who wrote ‘On Approval’ and ‘ The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney’. 

As a human being Freddy Lonsdale can only 
be described as an oddity, or, as he called some- 
one else, ‘a queer cove’, and: it is greatly to 
his daughter’s credit that she has revealed him 
as such in her biography. Filial affection has not 
warped her judgement; she paints the warts as 
well as the dimples, giving us a clear, honest, 
living portrait of the man. Her one fault is a 


‘little superfluous padding, such as the outlines. 


of play-plots and quotations from contemporary 
notices. No form of journalism i is so vapid and 
ephemeral as dramatic criticism, unless ‘written 
by artist-philosophers like Hazlitt or Lewes or 
Shaw, and in conversation Lonsdale jovially 
* good 
drinkers but bad thinkers’. Freddy himself was 
not much of a thinker. He wrote by instinct, 
remaining throughout his life ignorant of 
literature. He was never seen with a book in 
his hand, though his daughter says that he 
occasionally read one. He would adopt‘a point 


- of view in argument, but when historical in- 


stances were given to prove that he was wrong 
he abandoned it at once, gaily explaining ‘I 
always agree with a fellow | when I don’t know 
enough to contradict him’. 

Apparently he had read or witnessed the plays 
of Wilde and Shaw because on one occasion he 
blurted out to a friend ‘ There should be a statue 
of Wilde in Trafalgar Square’, adding after a 
pause, ‘to annoy the English’, and continuing, 
“There should be a statue of Shaw in Dublin 
to annoy the Irish’. But he thought Shakespeare 
“a bit of a bore’, and when tackled on the 
subject of, Ibsen he groaned: ‘Oh, hell!’ His 
almost complete lack of interest in the arts may 
have contributed to his ultimate unhappiness, 
though the capability of happiness is inborn. 
Rich beyond the dreams of avarice, famous 
beyond the hopes of ambition, he spent the 
last twenty-five years of his life rushing from one 
place to another in a crazy desire to attain mental 
tranquillity. He wasted fortunes in travelling 
from England to America and back again at a 
moment’s notice for no earthly reason. ‘I run 
away from myself every hour of every day’, 
he admitted. His was a soul in torment; but his 
entertaining personality was the life and soul 
of many a party. 


Dead Souls. By Nikolai Gogol. Trans- 
lated by George Reavey. Oxford. 


The World’s Classics. 8s. 6d. 
The issue of Mr. George Reavey’s translation of 
Dead Souls in the World’s Classics series is 
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even for the ~ linguistically ie tereistive 
r by deliberate intention or not, Mr. 


* Reavey has tended to tone down rather than to 


emulate Gogol’s exuberance; the result, by no 
means unpleasing, is a far from negligible 
stylistic achievement in its own right. But it is 
a pity that the ‘ blurb.’, ina sad lapse surprising 
from so august a quarter. as the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, should claim that the translation 
loses nothing of Gogol’s humour, his vigorous 
imagination, or his pervading poetry. To say 
that this claim is nonsensical is no reflection on 
Mr. Reavey’s excellent work. A stylist of Gogol’s 
quality was bound to lose a good deal in trans- 
lation. Though Mr. Reavey’s prose is flatter 
than that of the effervescent Gogol, his version 
makes a sensible and dignified impression which 
does not suggest that he would wish to associate 
himself with the absurd claim that it “actually 
rivals the magnificent original. 


Autobiography. By Henry James. 

W. H. Allen. 50s. 
William Wetmore Story and his Friends. 

By Henry James. 

Thames and Hudson. 35s. 
William James’ death in 1910 was the most 
important event of his younger brother’s later 
years. Although there was only a year between 
them Henry’s psychological reliance on William 
was that of a considerably younger man. 
William’s death contributed to Henry’s mental 
breakdown of the following year; it was also the 
immediate cause of Henry’s wish to write some 
kind of autobiographical memorial to that part 


* of his life he had shared with his brother. It 


was to be quite short, but as with most of Henry 
James” work, it amplified enormously. The 
result was the bulky volume of over 600 pages 
which has now appeared in a one-volume edi- 
tion; the autobiography originally came out in 
the two large volumes, A Small Boy and Others 
and Notes of a Son and Brother, and the small, 
unfinished volume, The Middle Years. It is 
without doubt one of James’ masterpieces, as far 
as is possible from the conventional autobio- 
graphy with which eminent men of Ietters round 
off their careers. It is a work of art and imagina- 
tion; a re-living of experience not merely to 
record its outward semblance, but to pierce to 
its innermost meaning. James had searched his 
life for those moments or periods of crystallisa- 
tion by which his mind and his creative genius 
made their advances. 

The best known of these passages in the book 
is the description of his mystical experience in 
the Galerie d’Apollon in the Louvre, where he 
first knew that his life was to be dedicated to 
Art. ‘The climax of this extraordinary experi- 
ence (he wrote)—which stands alone for me as a 
dream-adventure founded on the deepest, quick- 
est, clearest act of cogitation and comparison, 
act indeed of life-saving energy, as well as in 
unutterable fear—was the sudden pursuit, 
through an open door, along a huge high 
saloon, “of a just dimly-descried figure that re- 
treated in terror before my rush and dash . 
out of the room I had a moment before been 
desperately . . . defending by the push of my 
shoulder against pressure on Jock and bar from 
the other side . . .* It was from this strange 
experience that he felt an ‘inhalation of-a 
general sense of glory’, and a realisation of the 
meaning of ‘ Style’. 

William Wetmore Story and his Friends is 
another bulky volume, a reprint of the two 
volumes which James published at the beginning 
of the century. Although it is not simply a pious 
memorial to a dead friend, it was neither con- 
ceived nor composed as a work of art, Story 
was twenty-four years older than James, a suc- 


cessful New eens lawyer who, at the height 
of his success, gave up his practice and went to 
live in Italy, to sculpt and to. write verses. He was 
the “ origin 
terest in writing his life was plainly to examine 
the world of the early American expatriates to 
Europe. He called them the ‘ precursors’ and 
looked on himself as their successor. The book 
is a highly readable and fascinating account of 
this world, making excellent use of Story’s 
papers and letters. Landor and the Brownings 
make their appearance, expatriate life in Flor- 
ence and Rome is vividly revealed, all unified 
by the charming, but artistically unfulfilled, life 
of Story himself. William Wetmore Story has 
been a rare book for many years; this new edi- 
tion deserves to be widely read. 


The Hitler I Knew. By Otto Dietrich. 
Methuen. 18s. 


The value of this book hes im the fact that . 


the author did not imtend that it should be 
published during his life-time; in other words 
he was not grinding an axe. What he had to 
say in 1946 at the British camp at Fallingbostal, 
as far as it goes, confirms the picture of Hitler 
which modern historians have by now provided. 
‘Brutal mtimidation was for him the highest 
political wisdom, the. supreme principle of 
government in politics, im justice and in war’. 
This is the verdict of Dietrich, who in his 
youth had accepted Hitler as the enlightened 
saviour of the German people. Dietrich goes 
further: in one of the few pages where he 
strikes fresh ground he suggests that Hitler 
revered Charlemagne not only as a unifier of 
the Germans and the founder of the first Reich, 
but also as one who sealed his work with whole- 
sale massacre; for Dietrich believes that, sub- 
consciously perhaps, Hitler found here a justify- 
ing precedent for the mass murder of the Jews. 

Dietrich claims to know that Hitler was never 
financed on any scale by the big German in- 
dustrialists and that he came to power on the 
party subscriptions.of the faithful; this may be 
essentially true, but Dietrich’s ignorance of any 
facts to the contrary proves nothing. He himself 
says that Hitler never told him anything that 
he did not wish to be generally known, and 
indeed Dietrich was constantly surprised by 
events such as the German remilitarisation of the 
Rhineland. In speaking of the industrialists, 
incidentally, Dietrich refers to Fritz Thyssen as 
the leader of the Stahlhelm; this is mcorrect, 
for the Stahihelm was led by Seldte. (The Ger- 
man text here is slightly ambiguous.) 

Even in 1946 Dietrich showed an alarming 
naivety; he still believed many of the early Nazi 
myths, for instance that Hitler had restored 
‘seven milion unemployed to places in in- 
dustry” and that National Socialism might well 
have remained a thing of peace. The facts were 
that war’ was inherent in Hitler’s creed, and that, 
while the economic tide had in any case turned 
before Hitler came to power, it was relatively 
easy to provide work through rearmament. 

There are, however, a number of piquancies 
in Dietrich’s pages. He describes how Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s wedding party was held in 
Hitler’s flat in Berlin, ‘Hitler and his close 
associates beimg guests”, He also gives an 
account of the one foreign visitor who, in his 
presence, interrupted the flow of the Fihrer’s 
eloquence, This was Knut Hamsun. ‘ Eighty 
years old, . .. he was hard of hearing and there- 
fore, consciously or unconsciously, interrupted 
Hitler repeatedly, He took occasion to voice his 
complaints about the behaviour of the German 
civil (ste) government in Norway with such cool- 
ness, and in such drastic terms, that Hitler cut 
the interview short. . , . Days passed before he 
succeeded in living down that conversation ’, 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors - 


Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY , 
Persons and Places 


THE FOUR ‘ PORTRAITS OF POWER’ raise an em- 
barrassing question. Why is it that of the four— 
Hitler, Gandhi, Roosevelt, and Stalin—the two 
villains were much the most interesting and 
impressive? If we are rash enough to generalise 
from these four specimens we must conclude 
that we find vice more interesting than virtue, 
and it is true that the egoist in the ruthless 
simplicity of his. aim and the dramatic spectacle 
of his career cuts much more of a figure than 
the altruist. Not only that; in Hitler and Stalin 
the drama is satisfactorily completed by the final 
retribution. In Gandhi’s slow unwavering pur- 
suit of his ideal for India there is little of the 
spectacular, even though now that we can survey 
his life as a whole it appears to many of us the 
life of-a saint and a hero. But Roosevelt appears 
not as a saint, a hero, or a villain but simply as 
a first-rate business man who put the U.S.A. 
firmly on its financial feet by his New Deal. 

Little wonder then, that ‘ Portrait’ number 
three was the least’ thrilling, whereas, the fourth 
and final which presented Stalin last week was, 
for me, the best of all. This was not due to the 
excellent film-sequences which illustrated the 
programme—each portrait was well served in 
this way—but to the vivid and searching charac- 
ter sketches given by four men who knew Stalin: 
Arthur Birse, the war-time interpreter to 
Winston Churchill; Lord Tedder, who met and 
had discussions with Stalin during the war; 
J. T. Murphy, ex-member of the Communist 
International, who on Stalin’s invitation had, 
in earlier times, proposed Trotsky’s expulsion 
from the party; and Leonard. Schapiro, author 
of The Origin of -the Communist Autocracy. 
And since by a lucky chance each of these wit- 
nesses is both a striking personality and an un- 
usually good speaker, the effect of what they said 
was greatly reinforced by their visible presence. 
Robert McKenzie introduced each programme 
with a clear and forceful commentary. 

‘Now’, in the programme called ‘ Above, 
Afloat and Ashore’, took us along and above 
the Thames from Westminster to just short of 
Greenwich. To celebrate May Day the borough 
council of Bermondsey arranged a trip on the 
launch Zodiac for its riverside folk. A couple of 
cameras aboard came into action towards the 
end of the voyage and so enabled us to share it, 


while another camera in a helicopter promised - 


us a gull’s-eye view of the whole course, and 
more cameras ashore revealed a few choice spots 
some of whose names, ‘The Angel’ and ‘The 


Little Midshipman’, suggested that Raymond . 


Baxter, our guide afloat and on shore, found his 
duties as commentator somewhat thirsty work, 
The river trip was, as it always is even at second 
hand, delightfully refreshing, but the helicopter, 
from which I had expected much, let me down: 

I suppose it was the vibration that drove the 


Stalin as a young man: a photograph shown in 
the last of the four ‘ Portraits of Power ’, on April 30 


constant stream of telegraph wires across my 
field of vision, which reduced my enjoyment to 
a minimum and effectively proved to the viewing 
gull that he was not in fact a sea-gull. I recom- 
mend _ shock-absorbers. 

In last week’s ‘ Thrash It Out’ in ‘ Children’s 
Television’ the pupils of Whitchurch Grammar 
School (Glamorgan) proved themselves quite as 
accomplished and witty orators as those of 
Cardiff High Schools whom I heard some 
weeks ago. The motion was ‘Television is a 
Menace’ and it certainly was from 5.25 to 5.57 


on Friday afternoon, for television received a 
severe drubbing from a number of speakers who 
blamed it for bad cooking, tinned food, the ruin 
of conversation, and neglect of ‘ prep’; though 
others extolled its virtues and especially that of 
showing that Shakespeare plays are not only a 
feature of the school curriculum but an enthral- 
ling entertainment. How much ‘ prep’ was sacri- 
ficed to the composition of these - eloquent — 
speeches. was not revealed, but the liveliness and 
precision of their style and delivery and the 
sound common sense even of their most flippant . 
flights proved that much careful thought had _ 
gone to their preparation, Evidently the whole - 
company,. including its admirable chairman, 
Hywel Davies, was enjoying itself hugely, and so 

was I and, I can’t doubt, everyone who watched 
and heard this spirited performance, 

However, not all of us in this country are 
good broadcasters though none in my experience 
are so desolatingly humdrum both in language 
and delivery as the average American. ‘ Weather 
Gone Wild’, a ‘ Report from America’ narrated 
by Joseph Harsch, showed the ravages of sand- 
storms and hurricanes in that continent. The 
scenes of rivers in furious flood were especially 
awe-inspiring, but nothing could have been 
tamer and flatter than the utterances of. officials 
and private persons who contributed to the 
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DRAMA 
Ribbon Development 


For A LONG TIME I have had on a bottom shelf 
two dusty-blue and gilt volumes of Leaves of a 
Life (1890) by Montagu Williams, Q.c.: an 
ample, discursive legal autobiography, with 
Latin tags to head each chapter. One chapter, 
labelled ‘ Horribile dictu’, had stuck in the mind 
for its compression of a singularly dreadful case: 
one that ended, very late on a September night 
during 1877, in the old court of the Old Bailey, 
with a quadruple death sentence. 

The case was known as ‘ the Penge Mystery’. 
While I was watching a play called ‘A Woman ,; 
of Property’ last week, the action seemed 
curiously familiar. Michael Voysey, the drama- 
tist, took his time to tell the story. As, slowly, 
it ribboned out, a turn of plot sent me to the 
shelf where Leaves of a Life (and here I urge 
librarians to skip a line or two) stood between 
The Wind in the Willows and a volume by 
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Froude, Under the label, ‘ Horribile dictu’, I 
found in eight pages, generously spaced, all that 
the television play was taking a detailed ninety 
minutes (one lingers affectionately on those 
words) to explain and to develop. 

A vile affair, this case came from a period 
before the operation of the Married Women’s 
Property Act. Very simply, a girl of weak in- 
tellect was married and murdered for the sake 
of her property, and murdered in a way pecu- 
liarly horrible—by studied neglect, deliberate 
starvation. (One remembered that most shudder- 
ing of short stories, Walpole’s ‘The Silver 
Mask’.) Unluckily, many of the television 
artists acted with so much energy that they 
blurred the effect: what should have been drama 
became facial exercise for the benefit of the 
cameras. It reminded me of George Frederick 
Cooke and his favourite story—inevitable in his 
cups—of the Facial Changes. One actor, whose 


part condemned him to knock down everybody . 


range, glared most ’orrible. Elsewhere 
there was a good deal of grease-painted, bold-as- 
brass stuff, sinister insolence, and anxious small- 
part elaboration. ‘I'll find a way to stop her 
interfering, too’, said someone with menace; 
almost one expected Tamora’s ‘ I'll find a day to 
massacre them all’. 

Still, good things emerged. Fay Compton, 
rising from a tangled mass of relationships, 
created a living character: this was sharp and 
urgent, no facile externalising. Margaret Tyzack 
started sympathy as one of the four condemned 
(far the least culpable, and yet doomed to life 
imprisonment when the death sentences were 
respited), And Margaret Barton, helpless victim, 
always took the heart and mind: no anxious 
‘ mugging ’, turnip-lantern parade, but a child- 
ish, wistful faith, acquiescence, growing terror. 
This performance, by itself, would have justified 
our vigil. Chloe Gibson’s production had some 
inyentive camera-work. I had, still, to wish that 


the jury considered its verdict: an hour and a 
half flicked by in a couple of seconds. 
To my surprise, Charles Reade looked in 
towards the end. Montagu Williams—who was 
for murderer-in-chief—does not 
of Reade’s intervention which apparently 
brought the final change of sentence and release 
of one of the condemned women (the wrong 


“A Woman of Property’ on May 2, with (left to right) Martin Starkie as 
Alexander Richmond, Margaret Barton as Louisa Hammond, Catherine Feller 
as Fanny Scott, and David Peel as Francis Richmond 
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one). It may be a tribute to ‘A Woman of 
Property’ that the tale haunts me yet: it is, I 
think, because of Margaret Barton’s portrait 
which for me, in future, will stand stereoscopic- 
ally from those faded pages of Williams’ book. 

‘A Woman of Property’ had, at any rate, a 
story to tell. ‘The Last Troubadour’ which 
trailed across ninety minutes (that strain again; 
it has a dying fall) duly began and ended, 
probably to the astonishment of its dramatist, 
Donal Giltinan: it straggled on a_hazily 
wandering course. We were engaged with the 
career of a Victorian song-writer, an Irishman, 
Percy French. Viewers will not meet again 
‘ Phil the Fluther’s Ball’, ‘The Mountains of 
Mourne’, or ‘ Abdul the Bulbul Ameer * without 
recalling that French was a pleasant fellow 
worthy of better treatment. But he was vague 
enough in life; maybe this was the way to 
present him. We left him hugging his banjo 
among the comic Irishry. As another dramatist’s 
Seumas Shields almost said elsewhere, ‘ Did any- 
one ever see the like of these Irish People?’ 

George Baker meandered with charm, though 
I wished he had sung better. One or two players 
had the idea: Jack MacGowran in a spluttering 
foam of protest as the engine-driver (‘ Are you 
there, Michael? ’) of the West Clare Railway, 
and the excellent Jack May in a part the author 
made no effort to expand. By the way, were 
Punchestown Races really so very glum? 

I encountered Bernard Miles again, this time 
(happily perhaps) without ferret and as Nathaniel 
Titlark. It was a performance relishingly, 
accurately rural, and—like Jack MacGowran’s 
West Clare Irishman—almost too real for the 
script. “The Winifred Atwell Show’ continues 
to take its own path. It would not alarm me now 
if Sir Mortimer Wheeler or Mr. Lustgarten 
turned up one Sunday (possibly with Percy 
French’s banjo). Here, too, is unabashed ribbon 


development. 
J. C. TREWIN 


. Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Judge Not... 


* THAT STRAIN AGAIN’, we whine, oppressed by 
orchestrations more ominous than Orsino’s 
melodious melancholy, ‘it had a dying fall’. 
Samuel. Beckett (who must be often reminded 
that he bears the names of a prophet and a 
martyr), Ionesco, ‘ St. Genet ’"—the terrible trio 


Scene from ‘The Last Troubadour’ on May 5, with (left to right) George 
Baker as Percy French, Joan Hickson as Mrs. Armytage Moore, and Clare 
Austin as Ettie Armytage Moore 
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is beginning to get on our nerves, We console 
ourselves with the familiar fact that, like all 
decadents, they are eking out their fungoid lives 
in France and can, when we have had enough of 
them, be confiscated by customs. Our society, 
with its hellish little H-signs clustering fami- 
liarly among the chimney-stacks like caricatured 
crucifixes, and liable to drop its aitches in an 
emergency; still simple-mindedly supposes it can 
decontaminate itself from what it suspects to be 
stage strontium. Repeated repercussions from 
Beckett particularly—he is vastly the most 
menacing of these European Eumenides—have 
made English critics fear for their fallacies. They 
cannot face the fact that man may now be a 
thinking broken reed. Last month’s double bill 
of ‘Fin de Partie’ and ‘ Acte sans Paroles’ at 
the Royal Court Theatre resulted in a rush be- 
yond radiation range by clerks whose pens 
flowed freely on ‘ Waiting for Godot’. With 
scribes go Pharisees. They have their own ham- 
handed way of slaying a spectre with a partisan. 
Raising his lunette to a blind eye the blunt 
monster belies Beckett as bosh. 

Under another spell one might echo, Bosch. 
A monk of the Escorial wrote of that seminal 
surrealist and his multitude of monsters, in 
1605: 

His pictures are not drolleries, but like books 
of great wisdom and art; and if there are foolish 
actions in them, they are ours, not his. It is a 
painted satire on the sin and instability of man... 
The difference, in my opinion, between this man’s 
paintings and those of: others, consists in this: 
that the others most often seek to paint man as he 
appears from outside, but this painter dares to 
paint him as he is inside himself. 

Anthony Bertram, from whom I borrow this 
quotation, says that this explains the renewed 
appeal of Bosch for the age of psycho-analysis. 
The parallel with Beckett is fertile, I think, if 
we add psycho-atomics, the inevitable subjective 
concomitant of the physical fissions that threaten 
our bodies and of the miscellaneous bemusings 
that are mass-producing morons. Even if we find 
within our crown an antic death scoffing our 
state and grinning at our pomp, we must, with 
Shakespeare’s self-condemned king, compare the 
prison where we live unto the world. Beckett’s 
is the theatre of no escape; though we should 
bear in mind that in poetic drama it is the 
Avengers who are ultimately revealed as the 
Kindly Ones. 

Of Mr. Beckett’s remarkable radio play ‘ All 
That Fall’ I wrote here that each of a cluster of 
restrictive ‘interpretations’ was simultaneously 


: Welogent Sart ‘ridiculed in mysteriously ‘simple Ni ( 


_ phrases, and ‘ 
surable meanings that is meant, the multiple 
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believe ‘because they so were bred’. 


it is the complex of incommen- 


irony’. Consequently, when presented with 
a Beckett play in French—he is to trans- 
late it himself this summer—I feel that 
the only appropriate attitude for an English- 
speaking critic is the tongue-tied. It was 


apparent that the studio performance of ‘ Fin de 


Partie ’—with stage directions rightly interpo- 
lated by a narrator—in the Third Programme 
last week, by the fine French company we have 
seen in it on the London stage, was ofa high 
order. But I confess that my thoughts strayed to 
the wordless mime, ‘ Acte sans Paroles ’, the soli- 
tary Tantalus in the wilderness, striving to reach 
a suspended water-bottle by methods familiar to 


readers of Kohler’s Mentality of Apes, and in- 


interludes of discouragement making equally in- 
effectual attempts to commit suicide with a pair 
of shears. As a critic of ‘Fin de Partie’ I gave 
quite a performance of ‘ Acte sans Paroles ’—but 
at least I also can do it in silence. (You can see 
‘Acte sans Paroles’, by the way, precisely 


_ imaged by Bosch in a detail of ‘The Tempta- 


tion of St. Anthony’ in Mr. Bertram’s book 
about that painter.) But when ‘ Fin de Partie’ is 


broadcast in Samuel Beckett’s beautifully basic 


-English—as it certainly must be in due course, 
however few hours we then have left to us, pro- 
grammatically speaking—I hope to let down a 
line of my own. 

The Third claims all my time this week be- 
cause it also presented the first performance in 
this country of Ugo Betti’s ‘ Landslide’. Betti, 
one would say on the strength of the transla- 
tions of his plays heard in this country, which 
we owe to the B.B.C., was a good writer rather 
than a great one. He kad a strong, slightly 
macabre and deeply Catholic imagination, and 
he was by profession a judge. As such he was 


afflicted with awareness that legal justice, which 


arbitrarily isolates the single act and confines 
culpable responsibility to some wretched indi- 
vidual, is essentially a system of inhuman injus- 
tice. ‘ Landslide’ is an eerie fantasy in which 
those involved are mysteriously moved to confess 
that through their private sins they are guilty 
of the fall that has taken its toll of life, they are 
all stained with its mud. The only sentence that 
can be uttered by the judge, who knows himself 
guilty too, is an appeal for understanding. Tout 


--  comprendre c'est tout pardonner. The only com- — 
_ prehensive Christian justice is mercy for all sin- 
ners. I would like to say more about ‘ Landslide’ 


some other time, too. Meanwhile I must be con- 


_ tent with complimenting Donald Pleasence on ~ 


“his performance and John Gibson on his Pro- 


duction. | 
Roy WALKER 


THE “SPOKEN WORD 
An Educated Man 


. By EDUCATION Tost have been misled ’, said the 
‘slightly disgruntled Dryden in ‘ The Hind and 
the Panther’, who saw ordered education as a 
kind of stifling imposition from outside; people 
Ask any 
honest man if he is satisfied with his education 
and he’ll answer that ‘ they weren’t too good on 
languages at my school’, or attribute some 


- Jacuna to a faulty early education. But, almost 


by definition, an educated man is one dissatisfied 
with the state of his knowledge and aware of his 
limitations. It is our version of Socrates’ 
dictum: ‘One thing only do I know and that 
is that I know nothing’. One can imagine even 
Sir Maurice Bowra sighing occasionally because 
he has never been able to master the subjunctive 


in a certain Uzbechistan dialect. Last week the - 


Home Service broadcast a fascinating discussion 
on ‘What is an Educated Man?’ between Mr. 


entific edtiearialt aga 
adepts in the humanities. - 
It was another encounter in our contetae 
porary version of the battle of the Ancients 
and the Moderns that convulsed European cul- 


_ turé for so long in the late seventeenth century. — 


Here was Professor Medawar regretting all 
the pleasant things that must be lost in the 


rigours of scientific education, but insisting that — 


the nature of our age demands this sacrifice; 
and here were Messrs. Annan and Hampshire 
insisting that a redirection of education towards 
the sciences must result in a less educated nation, 
an inability to cope with modern problems, and 
a state of mind inimicable to good judgement. 


It seemed to me that behind both Mr. Annan’s 


and Mr. Hampshire’s thought lay the platonic 
doctrine that ‘ knowledge consists not in the 
feelings ‘or affections, but in the process of 
reasoning about them’, and that only a humane 
education can produce this state of prudens 
quaestio dimidium scientiae—to know what to 
ask is already to know half. But didn’t Plato 
himself put a notice outside his Academy warn- 
ing all ignorant of geometry to keep out, ‘and 

wasn’t Greek education rooted as much in the 
scientific as in the humane approach? That is 
what Plato meant when he said that morality 
was the effective harmony of the whole. Today, 
of course, the complexity of knowledge has made 
the attainment of this effective harmony an im- 
possible ideal, but Mr. Annan seemed to be 
making it still more distant by his reiteration 
that the study of literature, and the technique of 


value judgement produced by that study, were- 


vital to true education; only in this way could 
proper judgement be produced. 

It has always seemed to me that ote study 
of works of art, in whatever form, is one of the 
more ghastly results of modern education. One 
studies the quantum theory, one studies Kantian 
philosophy, one studies German grammar,. but 
the idea of studying Shakespeare, Michelangelo, 
or Beethoven fills me with loathing. As Keats 
said, the colours of the rainbow vanish as soon 
as you begin to analyse them. In his wish to 


defend education against the narrowness of | 


science Mr. Annan seemed to have leant over 
backwards into the enemy’s camp; for his 
attitude to literature, with its talk of ‘ tech- 
niques’ and ‘value judgements’, was itself a 


scientific one; he gave no indication of any kind - 


that there was an aesthetic approach to art, and 
in his desire to get beyond the pleasure principle 
he forgot its existence entirely. 

If I may be allowed one more quotation from 
Plato on this subject it would be that ‘the 


element in our nature which is accessible to art. 


and responds to its advances is equally far from 
wisdom as art itself’. We have most of us been 


bred by our education to feel shocked at the. 


assumptions behind that remark; we have been 
taught to confuse art with wisdom, and in our 


attempts to abstract ‘ knowledge’ from the study — 


of literature we destroy its beauty and its pur- 
pose. Though I was spiritually on Mr. Annan’s 
side in his argument with Professor Medawar 
I could not go all the way with him. 


Another, very different, discussion programme 


was the summing-up, on the Third Programme, 
of the series of talks on the Indo-Europeans. 
The talks had been given by various experts 
but the subject had been clearly dominated by 
the linguistic question, and the discussion con- 
sequently took a semantic turn. The talks them- 
selvés had been admirably clear and free from 
arcana, but it was perhaps too much to expect 
such forbearance from the speakers when 
gathered together to air their disagreements. I 


enjoy the talk of experts even if I don’t under- 
_ stand a word they’re talking about, and here, 


t the onslaughts of two 


MUSIC 


ing theif chlniaes to India; the Mediterranean, 
and the Near East. I shall remember that image 
when the finer Points about the nomenclature 
for land tenure in India and Celtic countries — 
have vanished from my an unlamented, for 
ever. ; 

MiIcHaEL Swan 


The Rove Opera 


Last THURSDAY listeners were able to pay one of 


- their rare visits to the Royal Opera for a per- 


formance of ‘Madam Butterfly’. The infre- 
quency of broadcasts from our national opera- 
house has puzzled me for some time. Is it due to 
a persistence of the old belief that in this field 
foreign products are best? If so, this is mani- 
festly untrue. I will not say that the performance 
of ‘Jenufa’ as a whole surpassed that of the 
Czech recording we heard some time ago. But it” 
was, by any standard, extremely good and con- 
tained in Sylvia Fisher’ s Kostelnika a perform-— 
ance that I think could hardly be surpassed 
anywhere. Moreover, it had the advantage of 
being more intelligible in English. ‘The Master 
Singers of Nuremberg’ was by no means without — 
its faults, but it won on points over the last 
performance we heard from Bayreuth. And this 
season the company has been strengthened by 
the acquisition of a new tenor, Jon Vickers, — 
whose Don José is the best we have heard in any 
language for years, and who also gave an excel-. 
lent account of himself in Verdi’s ‘ The Masked 


- Ball’. Yet none of these performances has been ~ 


nor, so far as present arrangements go, is to be 
broadcast. 

Covent Garden Opera is a geri: institu-_ 
tion largely supported through the Arts Council _ 
out of public funds, as to which provincial tax- 
payers have made complaint that they get no 
benefit from this expenditure. Such validity as — 
there is in that grievance might be blunted by 
more frequent opportunities of hearing what is 
being done in London. And if that would benefit © 
listeners, it would also benefit the Opera, whose 
financial difficulties were aired not. long ago. 
There should surely be more mutual help 
between the two great institutions in Portland 
Place and Bow Street. 

The performance of ‘Madam Buttedly” was a 
fair sample of what is being done at Covent 
Garden, save that it was sung in Italian. At the 
risk of seeming inconsistent with my comment on 
‘Jenufa’, I would say that this was all to the 
good, For it was. noticeable how much more — 
freely everyone sang the music on the Italian 
words. In particular John Lanigan (Pinkerton) 
proved that he can produce true lyrical phrasing 
and pure tenor tone as good as any but the 
rarest birds from the South, and with a good 
deal more real artistry than most. And Geraint 
Evans, though a little uncomfortable on, the 
higher notes, made as much as can be made of 
the unrewarding part of the American Consul. 
How much he can make of good material was 
shown in his Beckmesser, one of the great comic 
(and by that I don’t mean farcical) performances 
of our time and one of the finest assumptions of . 
the character I have ever heard; — ~~ ; 

But Puccini’s opera is Madam Butterfly’ Ss. By 


. her performance it stands or falls. So far as 


singing goes, Victoria de/los Angeles had no 
difficulty in sustaining it with her steady stream 
of suave and creamy tone. And she can strike 
the note of pathos with a nice restraint that 
makes its effect more powerful and must have ’ 
moved even those who can hardly stomach the ~ 
novelletish story. It may be that she struck this — 


note too consistently from the start. As in the 


» 


first scene of ‘Manon’, HSS =e never sug 


_ performances at Covent Garden, was the excel- 
dent a of the orchestra under Rudolf 
“aad has a Reg regard for 


oO. ‘understanding of the German 
‘musical situation today can be com- 
plete without a comprehension of the 
- enormous ferment of imtellectual 
act activity induced in the nineteen-twenties by the 
Eigen siatolag Basin dir el Aes 
- im Germany and called to a peremptory halt by 
_ the advent of the Nazis. Germany was until 1933 
laboratory for all forms of enquiring experi- 
ment; and while experiment alone is obviously 
mo guarantee of a high musical standard, it is 
- also preferable to the stagnation which infects 
so many other countries. The beginning of the 
Nazi period with the disavowal of Hindemith 
and Schénberg and all their doings led to a 
musical void i in which Post-romantics like Paul 


accidents of history: the neo-classical lines laid 
down by Busoni, whose mind not only 
spotted the bankruptcy of German .romantic 


tradition but saw forward even to the imminence 
_ of electronic music, had already cleared much of 
the bric-a-brac from the path. The clear contra- 


technique imposed on a varying palette 


punta 
of sound has always been the thumbprint of 


_ Hindemith: and for all his clear descent from 


_ the school of Reger his works, particularly of the 
_ nineteen-twenties, show an intellectual approach 
not far removed from Busoni’s. 7 
Gustav Mahler saw from another standpoint 
- the collapse of the nineteenth-century romantic 
tradition, | and if he never entirely rid himself of 
jts empire he did start on the revolutionary pro- 
cesses which were to lead to Schénberg, Berg, 
and Webern. After the Nazi interregnum the full 
: impact of Schonberg -and of Webern fell on 
‘German composers; sometimes their influence 
was modified by the influence of Stravinsky 
whose own post-‘ Sacre’ revolution was only 
properly appreciated in Germany after 1945; 
perhaps the deflation of chauvinism led to a 


vinsky. 
But slowly the composers began to come to 
terms with the ‘new’ generation of masters. 
- Wolfgang Fortner was weaned from his neo- 
classical paths and in his new style, for all its 


2 and eloquent as his ’Cello~Sonata 
mr ee ” for piano and orchestra, His 
1 mastery of all styles of 

composition have led him finally to a cohesive 
aera pedagogi- 


“ichiewed. reasonable success in more 
harmor c language. | For the emphasis 


ue 


nicer appreciation of the terseness and cats of — 


academic trappings, was to produce works as 
pelling 


bear the singers, allowed us to miss none of its 


finer points, even though, for instance in the 
prelude to Act I, the pace was sometimes hot. 


The playing of the woodwinds was consistently 
_ good, and for this credit must also be given to 
_ their training under the conductor-in-chief, 


Rafael Kubelik, who obtained some exquisite 
performances from them in ‘ Carmen’, though 
he muffed the prelude to Act IV. 

Would that one could offer similar applause 


in ‘German music lay and continues to lie chiefly — 


on harmonic adventure and adventure in tone- 
colour rather than on rhythmic adventure. Cog- 
nisance had indeed been taken of Stravinsky’s 
springy rhythms but with two notable exceptions 
they have not been taken as cardinal qualities. 
The exceptions are Carl Orff, whose simple 
and effective rhythmic devices, with their un- 
mistakable debt to Stravinsky’s ‘Les Noces’, 
have been wedded to vitality and a shrewd sense 
of stage values: his ‘Carmina Burana ’—surely 
a manifesto against intellectualism in music—has 
achieved considerable popularity all over the 
world, and popular success as opposed to succés 
Pestime is rarely met these days. Boris Blacher 
too owes a debt to Stravinsky, for he has also. 
developed a rhythmic system with a correspond- 
ingly limited harmonic scope starting with a 


‘sane and vigorous dehydration of the obesities 


of nimeteenth-century romanticism. He has 
developed and complicated his style in the direc- 
tion of a system of variable metres which he 
used with more or Jess mathematical regularity 
in his later works. Perhaps the Ornament for 
Orchestra and the Piano Ornaments are out- 


standing examples of this particular absorption - 


with problems of rhythm. 

Schénberg too, either directly or indirectly 
through Webern, has played a considerable part 
in the post-war G | scene. He has not 
always been clearly understood and his so-called 
rhythmic limitations often become more appar- 
ent in the works of his followers than they are in 
his own. Many of the young Germans today 
have elected rather to take as their guide his 
pupil Webern, but often their works are the 
result of a coalition of these two powerful influ- 
ences. Bernd-Alois Zimmermann, for example, 
has shown a definite affinity with Schonberg, 
both in his consciousness of the new harmonic 
world and of the traditional musical world from 
which Schénberg undoubtedly stemmed. If so. 


‘far he has given comparatively little concrete 


evidence that he is of more than national im- 
portance, there is still enough promise in works 
like the Symphony and the Solo Violin Sonata 


. to show that he may be an artist whose serious- 


ness will lead to a late maturing. Giselher Klebe, 
for all that he has studied with Blacher, has also 
a strong penchant for Schénbergian language 
although he is more daring and therefore at 
times. more unsuccessful than Zimmermann; 
Zimmermann he runs the danger of occa- 
sionally appearing a little dry but his inquisitive 
talents can on occasion reach poetic heights. : 
If the question of orchestral colour is raised, 
the most conspicuous developer of this aspect 


of music, as foreshadowed in the orchestral 


pieces of Schénberg and Alban Berg’s ‘ Woz- 
zeck’, is undoubtedly Hans Werner Henze. His 
a to write overmuch and sometimes 


y been shor lag in Scotlanc 
- direction of Sir Mision: Saath At Dw 
they continued to give a ‘performance of Moz 


Symphony in G minor that peace an a 


of the expressionist semi-opera, ‘Die Stadt Hintch 
_ dem Strom’, of which I could make little sense, * 


and a concert of works by Villa~Lobos of which 
the least sophisticated work, “Rudepoema ’, had 
‘more to it” than his so-called ‘ Bachian ’” essays 

or the rather shapeless songs. 
DYNELEY HussEY — 


Aspects: of Contemporary German Music 
By HOWARD. HARTOG 
the first of ive programmes on modern German music will be broadcast at 6.35 p.m. on Thursday, May 16 (Third) 


without a clearly perceptive sense of construc 


tion is overcome in his best works, in which his 
intuitive flair for tone colour shows that the 
language of modern music can be turned to 


sensuous and alluring ends. Works like ‘ Apollo — 


and Hyacinth ’, the Third Symphony, the Piano 
and Violin Concertos show various aspects of 
his talent; in his operas he has achieved an 
Italianate beauty of texture and a real dramatic 
synthesis. He too in his early works was ab- 
sorbed with Webern. Curiously enough, the 
Bavarian composer Karl Amadeus Hartmann, 
who studied with Webern, shows less direct in- 
fluence of his teacher. Although he uses on 


occasion, and freely, the techniques of the Vien- — 


nese School, he perhaps goes more directly back 
to Gustav Mahler himself, adding his own boi- 
sterous Bavarian temperament as well as nostal- 
gic sentiment. He is a symphonist of calibre and 


a valid representative of the bridge between. 


experiment in new techniques and the tradition 
of the near past. 
The absorption with these new techniques in 


Germany has led to electronic experiment and | 


to the furtherance to the uttermost of the dis- 
memberment of traditional musical forms, even 


of notes, presaged by Webern. The most promi-- 


nent composer to take this path is Karl-Heinz 
Stockhausen who has gravitated from his 
Webernesque point of. departure towards the 


world of electronics. With a few enthusiastic © 


followers he has been concerned in the creation 
of an electronic studio in Radio Cologne. 
Whether he, with his increasingly experimental 
compositions, represents the future of German 
music or whether it lies with composers like 
Henze and Hartmann, who are endeavouring to 
graft new musical experiences on to traditional 
forms, it is too early to say. 

Apart from these exploring figures in German 
music there is a great deal of ‘solid and worth- 
while activity on a more traditional level; the 
influence of Hindemith has produced a spate of 
composers such as Genzmer, Hessenberg and so 
on, whose works are in varying ways personal 
and valid, as are those of such composers as 
Johann Nepomuk David and Philipp Jarnach. 

The intense musical activity in Germany is 
due of course in part to the competition between 
the five radio stations; the qualities of intellec- 
tual inquisitiveness, Innigkeit and sentiment, 
sometimes even sentimentality, seem to be de- 
rived from the German tradition of the nine- 
teenth century. The trends are clear; on the one 
hand a sparer neo-classicism and on the other 
experiment, sometimes for experiment’s sake. 
Between these two main trends lies the vital 
centre of German composition today, still, like 
the composition of the whole of Europe, at the 
cross-roads but none the less vital and active as 
perhaps in no other country. 
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SCH> SCH, **MARY ROSE** 


For those whose blood is salt with the tang of the sea and whose pulse quickens at the sniff of 

pitch or tarpaulin and the savour of good hemp, home is on the water, and if possible ‘actually floating, 
Visit with us the boat, or rather craft—a keel-lined gaffy with double-reefed jiffer— 

of Mr. and Mrs. Oakley Cornsalad, tethered just off Blackspot By-pass in a reedy nook of 

the Reclamation Overflow; well out of the stream of the factory effluent, 
T.V.'d in “Keyhole Camera” as the only all-aquatic couple drawing 24 ft. of water, 

Mr. “Jack” Cornsalad proudly showed off his ““Yellowcrome” stainless steel ship’s bell (rung by clockwork « 

cuckoo emerging from miniature crow’s nest), the strong smell of tar (or something 

very like it), real rope in permanently ship-shape coils (stuck on with Yo-ho), a sail locker with a 

sort of sail or something in it, and a portrait of Captain Cook in the maid’s bedroom. 
Pleasing detail (see inset). Every morning (two bells) Mr. Cornsalad takes a 

bearing, plots course, and proves that his position is exactly 16? sea miles East North 

East by East of Lot’s Road Power Station. 


Written by Stephen Potter, designed by George Him 
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rub 
cloth. 


made 


pokiaes hide 


yur t spoons. of vinegar 
When you have got 


poten oil—linseed oil | 


your fingers, best « ill ther 
co ct ssasy Then a final pol h Pech | 
cream sah up the surface, 
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es 2 PPING FLOOR BOARDS 
A listener w writes: ‘We have varnish and paint 
_ on our it floor-boards, I have tried most things 
tor move it but they do no good”, From this, 
it you have tried the usual solvent type 
- Stripper and perhaps" you have even 
low lamp. The trouble is that these floor 
varnishes contain stains which penetrate, You 


might find one of the older caustic-type strip- 


pers bett r, Providing you are not going to paint 
or varnish the floor ‘ again, But. be careful of the 
arti ularly in your eyes—and. follow. 
directions | carefully, This is not an easy job. 

- Its often e easier in the long run to get someone 
ee ota the rents turn them over, and 

a eea, to. sive an almost new 


22 then - 
+7 


1 follow : 


helps to recondition — 


= floor. It can ake ae ‘time aise it sakes = Sata 
Off the old port, or paint from the right side. 
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_ LEMON, MERINGUE. 


White apis are fairly ‘plentiful in most. 
districts and eggs are so cheap, why not have 
_a lemon meringue Die? Start. off. by baking a 


short-crust pastry case in an eight-inch tin, You 
bake this ‘ blind ’, with nothing in it but grease- 


proof paper, and some dried peas to hold it 


down, For the filling you will want: 
~ 1 egg ; > Oi 
52 tablespoon of ean 
1 teacup of SOA 
2 lemons - - 


"J teacup of euler water 


_ Separate the yolk from the white, beat te york 
until light, and add to the cornflour, which has 
been dissolved in a little milk in a cup. Now, 
into a saucepan put the sugar, and over it put 
the grated rind and juice of the lemons. Add the 
egg-cornflour mixture, then the boiling water, 


and stir over a lowish heat until thick. When it | 


cools, spread. it into the pastry case, and cover 
with a meringue made by beating the egg -white 
until stiff and folding in two tablespoons of 
‘caster sugar. Put the pie into an extremely cool 
oven until the meringue hardens and turns a 
Pale. golden ort 2 


a 


STEAK AND KIDNEY PIE 


I have found that it is possible to cook a 
steak and kidney pie under the crust right from 
the start. I had been brought up to think that 
the’ ‘meat had to be partly cooked before cover- 
ing; but it has not. This is a blessing, as pre- 
cooked meat loses a good deal of its flavour, 
and takes longer to prepare. Put the browned 


‘MOLLY WEIR 


cae, and the raw x ay in es pi 


_ Marqurs CHILDS (page 739): 


season, add a little water or stock, and c 
with a good rough-puff pastry. Put it at 
top of a hot oven so that the pastry rises 


colours, and leave it there for half an hour. 
Then lower your oven to simmering heat, put _ 
the pie on the bottom shelf, and cover it with 


soft white paper. Leave it there for two, two- 
-and-a-half, of even three hours—depending on- 
the size—and the meat will be tender, and the | 7 
‘pastry still just golden brown. 

' MOLLY HARGRAVE 


Notes on Contributors 


ROBERT McKENZIE (page 735): 
Sociology, London University; 
British Political Parties 

C. L. Bortz (page 737): Senior [eee 
European Talks, B.B.C.; attended a recent _ 
conference in Paris on nuclear power arranged — 
by the Organisation for European Eeononie 
Co-operation 


Lectorer: in 
author of 


special corre- 
spondent of St, Louis Post-Dispatch; author 
of The Farmer Takes a Hand.,.etc, 

G. H. BANTOcCK (page 743): 
tion, Leicester University; author of Freedom 
and Authority in Education, etc. 

D. M. MacKay (page 745): 
Physics, London University 

A. J. LEVENTHAL (page 746): 
French, Trinity College, Dublin ; 

L. S. PENROSE, F.R.S. (page 748): Galton Pro- 

' fessor of Eugenics, London University; author 
of The Biology of Mental Defect and The 
Influence of Heredity on Disease 

TAIN HAMILTON (page 750): composer; works 
include a string quartet, two symphonies, 
clarinet concerto, etc. ; 


Lecturer in ; 


Laster in 


a Saks a ee = 
+ tet 


a Grosword No. 1 406. 
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Missing Links—V. 
at Prizes (for the first thes correct solutions opened) : 
fof SY - Value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d, ‘respectively 


By Zander 
book tokens, 


Closing date: me spost on Thursday, May 16. sBotries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

‘ae. dec i¢ in etBe, left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
: Spa danas is final — 2 


The chain: Pee nee sais pe ot gs * 4-225 
—25—45—1D—1A—22A. | 

> The above word-chain begins with a noun suggesting a 
beginning and continues by alternate nouns and verbs until 
it reaches a stop. Each ‘ link” (except, of course, the last) 


_ is a synonymous clue to its successor (e.g., LID—COVER— 


HIDE—PELT—STRIKE, etc.). The sixteen links are to be 
deduced, with the help of intersecting words. 

The thirty-six unchecked letters in the diagram are the 
letters of the following anxious message: DEDUCTION GAME 
FOR GAY DOGS—O WILL IT PLEASE? 


©... €LEs—across 


6. Strangers use arms if stirred up (6) 
11. sip ae in sand, but Milton’s lands cape makes it 
skip. (4) 


“Iz. wicliage State needs study that’s found among the 


Downs (7) 
13. It’s declared a portent if the die is cast (9) 
16. Medical licence—not quite nice (7). 
18. The Scots rotice and plug Spanish wine (4) 
24. Small plot points to slave—off with his head! (3) 
26. Cry of discovery makes Loki’s. dane tex look (6) 
2%. Invites newts (4) 


30. A guy gets the Italian seething (5) 
81. Well minced step (3) 


88. Fibre is found_in the earth’s outer shell (5) 
37. Py sar a@ popular favourite, when served among the 
by (7). 


«4h. ry bit of a sprint on inferior track (5) 


42. The nosy operator does heel over receiving the Seed 
999! (9, twe words) : 


43. Get the iron—the old mate’s abour to score at St. 
4 Andrews | 


“4. Mosquito. with reversible barb o>) 


DOWN 
. Rather slack rope in the pool (6) 


2 

3. No score in twice not out—and you’ve got a bump on 
the head! (5) F, 

8 


. Almost every eye is turmed toward shelter (4) 

9. Fine words, though vulgar, follow me in Lucerne (6) 
,10. A glancing stroke means a catch up north (5) 

14. Brownish-yellow land neglected by the plough (6) 

17. Cape that’s not put on Saints (4) 

19. Greek goddess provides the cup that cheers (4) i 
21. On watch about the end of the job—yes, on watch (6) 
28. The painter’s whip-lash (4) 

29. Young animal used for bearing one pound—repeat, one 

pound (6) 

32. Coconut oilcake can bind if it’s allowed to rise (6) 
36. Faith, the old crone’s a bit of a harridan (5) 


88. To strip will cause a commotion, supposing I vie to 
follow (4) 


39. Odin, Thor, and Co., represented by one gentleman (4) 
40. Gies up the ghostie—the race is over (4) 
41. Cocaine found in brig; send up Customs (4) 


Solution of No. 1,404 


R, C. Payn (Saltcoats); 


Ist prize: 
2nd prize: W. Oldham (London, N.W.4); 3rd 
prize: H. S. Tribe (Sutton) 


Prizewinners: 


Reader in Educa- | 


- for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have, 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence” opattending 
lectures. It is necessary only to Spas three 
examinations (in some cases 1100) 5." You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
gate: \wonten . to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 

“their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ES 
FRENCH-SPANISH 
GERMAN-ITALIAN 


Learned in Six Months by Pelman Method 


I am completely satisfied with the Italian 
- Course, thanks to which I have obtained a good 
working knowledge of Italian in about seven 
weeks of spare-time study. <1,.B.514) 
HIS letter is typical of thousands received 
from readers who are learning languages 
by the Pelman method. 
This wonderful method enables you to learn 
\ a foreign language without using: a word of 
English. Grammatical complexities are 
“eliminated. 
-The Pelman method is explained in four 
little books, one for each language: 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 
Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu. 


State which book you want and it will be 
sent to you by return, together with aspecimen 
lesson, gratis and post free. 


PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 
82. Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 

WELbeck 1411 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
read; the reason is that=it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every. word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indicating the sound of the 
‘English word. Here is a fast, efficient 


——— 


guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full: particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. 1.29) Hills Road,. Cambridge 


+ + Beauty in the Chu chyard + 


A Garden of Happy Remembrance 
Consisting of a Natural Walling Enclosure and 
Random Paving (colourful Rock Plants to be 
grown), complete with Stone Bird Bath, all 


in Brown Yorkshire Stone. Erected in any 
Churchyard £49. Write for illustrated Booklets, 
(a) Churchyard Memorials and Book of Inscriptions, 
(b) Roll of Honour Tablets and Bronze Plaques. 


G. Maile & Son, Ltd, Pounded 
367 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1 


Study at Home| 


phonetic shorthand which you are. 


and free trial lesson, please write to. 


of English 

You are 
speak and write. 

Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. Many ‘students say 
that the moderate fee charged for the 
Effective English Coursé, is the best 


investment they have,éver*made. + The- 


tuition is so planned that you gain notice- 
able improvement within a few hours. 


Write today for a free copy of ~ 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send today to The ‘Regent Institute 
(Dept. Z/391A), ‘Palace Gate, London, 
W.8, for a free copy of the prospectus, 
“Word Mastery.” The moderate fee 
puts this unique Course within” the 
reach of everyone. 


Don’t delay. Write for the booklet NOW. 
There is no obligation. 


Exciting value anda brilliant performer! 


\ if 
Phi 


« HEY ij bis A\ 
H Y Ay 
5 iy Yip \ \ 


FERGUSON Fardastl isa superb, vere instrument 


worthy of your finest records. It’s a 4-speed auto- -radiogram for 
long and medium wavebands and VHF/FM. Turn-over pick-up 
cartrid gefor alltypes of records; three loud- speakers and switched 
extension speaker sockets. Wonderful value at 73: ons. 


fine sats ten FERGUSON iy 


BORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 233 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, Ww. Cx 2 


: HE 
Fivinc Rou” 


1s 
God's Last 
Message To 
Man, 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twytord Abbey Road, Park Royal, 
London, W.1. —All editorial) communications to ‘the Editor, Tue LISTENER, 


Be a Master 


judged by the way you 


| Text-book lending library. 


THE FLYING ROLL 


> SHOWING “HOW TO OBTAIN 


THROUGH THE SUPREME 
SACRIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO 


_ leather, lettered in gold, at 11s,3d,each, 


N.W.10, and published by the British Broadcastin 


Wi 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


* A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course | 7 


is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 


| General Certificate of Education and Prelim, 


exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B, etc., ex- 
ternal London niversity Degrees; for Civil 
Service, Local Government and commercial 
exams,; for professional exams, in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for |.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, etc. 
exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.) 


-courses in business subjects. 


_More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. ‘SUCCESSES 


-Guarantee of Coaching until Successful.” 
‘Moderate fees,” 
payable by instalments, 


_ Write today for prospectus; sent FREE on | 
request, 
. which interested to the: ‘Secretary (D111). 


mentioning. examy or subjects in 


S METROPOLITAN COL! EGES 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Extracts from 


REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND 
SALVATION OF ALL SOULS | 


GOD'S COMMANDS. 


Published in Three Books (Sermons 
42 and 3), each of over 200 pages and 
bound in whole cloth boards at 2s. 6d. 
each post free, or the complete Three 
Sermons in one Presentation Volume 
of over 700 pages bound in whole red 


Post free, 


“APPLY TO PUBLISHERS AT 
_47, BROOKMEAD AVE,, 
BICKLEY, KENT. 


Broadcasting House, London, 


| SPECIALISED POSTAL Tuition Al 
He for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


“COLLEGE 


London University 
This Degree, a valuable qualification for well 
paid appointments, or advancement in the 
teaching profession, may be obtained on examin- 
ation without -residence at. the University or 
attendance at lectures. U.C. .C. prepares by 
postal courses for the necessary examinations, ie. 
General Certificate (for Entrance, Faculty require-. 
ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), and the Final — 
Examination. eens qualified Tutors. Low fees. — 
Mig GO ven for other, London. Deg’ €.8. 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), B,Se.(Soc.), LBs B B.Mus. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the RResietrar, 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
Se 


——<—<=-_—-s« STORIES 
BMIBOOK| WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 

~ Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 

_ Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories — 
are returned with reasons for rejection. ‘Address 

_ your MS, to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by~ 
specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read — 
* are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts: 

_on your behalf, Fee returned if unearned. : 


The Professional Touch is FREE: fromDept. 32 


[ies sano cornea ones] 


AND REVIEW 


In the current issue ERIC 
NEWTON continues his 
series “Round the National 
Gallery"—with “The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds” — 
by Pieter Bruegel the elder. 


Fortnightly 9d. From your news- 
agent or 23s. 6d. p.a. from 
19 Berkeley Street, London, W.1 


‘Hand Built 


-RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED” FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION - 
AT A, REASONABLE COST ~ 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 
TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 


Universal Electronic Products 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. 
. WELbeck 4058 


ration at 35 Marylebone 
ay 9, 1957. 


